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DIPHENYL BORDEAUX B X 


Is a bluish Red for Cotton or Rayon having great tinc- 
torial strength and surprisingly good all-around fast- 


ness and money value. You will find it an excellent 


self-shade. 


However, probably its greatest interest is its value as 
the red element in combinations where the prime 


requisite is low dyeing cost. 


GEIGY COMPANY INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK—NEW YORE 
Sole Selling Agents in TAte\ In Great Britain 
United States and Canada -(E =A) « The Geigy Colour Co., Ltd. 


for J. R. Geigy, S.A. NE LY National Buildings 
Basle, Switzerland 7 Parsonage, Manchester 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Charlotte 
Toronto Portland, Ore.; 








The Launderometer and Heat Curing Box for testing of resin applications are representa- 
tive of the modern equipment in Cyanamid’s Textile Chemicals Laboratory at Stamford. 


A section of the 
Physical Testing Laboratory. 
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A corner of the 
Micro-Analytical Laboratory. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The extraordinary demands of the times are suc 4 
as to tax the ingenuity of all industry. The textik | 
industry, too, is faced with additional burdens on! 
its Capacities, and problems as to its processes and! 
materials. Only the best is equal to the job to kk} 
done...and the importance of the proper selec} 
tion of raw materials to meet the new requirement | 
is greater than ever before. : 

At Cyanamid, research in textile chemicals, alway; | 
an important phase of the Company’s activities, js] 
directed toward advancing the means and method! 
of meeting present conditions, and conditions tha) 
may be faced in the future. The many chemicl| 
specialties Cyanamid supplies... sulphonated oils} 
penetrants, softeners, finishes, sizing compounds} 
wetting agents and others... are subjected to criti. 
cal examination for ways to improve quality and to! 
broaden their usefulness. New products are devé. 
oped to meet new conditions and to replace other! 
made unavailable due to the emergency. In this work 
Cyanamid coordinates the most modern chemical 
physical testing, and analytical equipment with the] 
talents of a highly trained laboratory staff ...a pro} 
cedure that has succeeded through the years in pro. 
ducing better products at lower costs and many 
new products of timely application to the needs uf 
users of chemicals in industry. 


Cyanamid research is devoted not only to matters} 
of materials but also to methods and equipments) 
well. Cyanamid’s chemists, technicians, and repre) 
sentatives, thoroughly trained in the fields they serv, 
are prepared to examine, test and counsel in reh-| 
tion to specific conditions in a manufacturer’s ow 
plant, and help him solve emergency and “‘chronic’) 
production problems. In any matter relating to th 
selection and use of textile chemicals, Cyanamid ii) 
“on call” to assist you in the most practical ani} 
economical way. There is no obligation. 


SULPHONATED OILS; PENETRANTS; SOFTENERS; FINISHES, 
SIZING COMPOUNDS; DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS i 
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ACEKO ETHONIC AMALTHION 
(Acid) (Level Dyeing Acid) (Sulphur) 





AMIDINE KROMEKO SOL-AMIDINE 


(Direct) (Chrome) (Light-fast, Direct) 
AMIDAZO LAVOSAL CAMACYL 
(Develop) (Fast to Salt Water (For Acetate Rayons) 


and Washing) 
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CHROMAZINE AND CHROMACID 
Colors for Textile Printing 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 
PHILADELPHIA: BROAD AND SPRING GARDEN STS. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 





BOSTON ATLANTA,GA. 
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She bug tn the tdea ts 


Joseph sold the idea of an ever-normal granary to 


Pharaoh 5000 years ago. It’s still a good idea... 


except for insect infestation of the stored grain! 


To safeguard the millions of bushels of corn and 
wheat now in storage against insect attack requires 
thousands of gallons of fumigants! One of the effec- 
tive fumigants contains a mixture of carbon bisul- 
phide and carbon tetrachloride of which 


Westvaco is an important producer. These chemi- 


Division of WESTVACO CHL 


: _ ° 


BUGS 


cals are being made available in cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture for the safeguarding 


of America’s food supply. 


Fumigants for foodstuffs —barium compounds for 
tracer bullets—magnesium oxides for refractories— 
chlorine and its derivatives—alkalis and phosphates 
—all of the increasing list of Warner Chemicals are 
playing an ever-increasing part in both defense and 


industrial production. 
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PROCESSING COSTS FOR ARMY 
SOCKS CUT 33% T0 507! 















New Colgate-Palmolive-Peet product and formula saves time, steam and labor 


PROVE IT RIGHT IN YOUR OWN MILL! 
Send for your local Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet representative and have him ar- 
range a demonstration. 


...gets big improvement in feel and odor of finished socks! 


ECENT experience®* has proved that it’s not 
R only possible to save money on the proc- 
essing of cotton-wool socks for the Army and 
Navy, dut also to turn out a better product! 

A new C.P.P. product and formula, tested 
against previously accepted processing meth- 
ods, shows a saving in detergent costs of 33% 
to 50%! Additional savings in time, steam, and 
labor resulted from rinsing changes! And yet, 
the handle and odor of socks processed actu- 
ally showed a marked improvement! 

Call in your local C.P.P. man today, and 
ask him to arrange a demonstration right in 
your own mill! You'll find it a convincing ex- 
ample of the way Colgate-Palmolive-Peet prod- 
ucts and recommendations have helped manu- 
facturers in all branches of the textile industry! 
Or, if you prefer, write to us direct. No obliga- 


tion, of course! *Case history. 





Colgate TKS Soap 





COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Makers of: 


Arctic Crystal Soap Flakes 
Colsate Formula 10 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 


Arctic Syntex “M”“ 
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Here's a new way ta take the rabbit out 
of the hat 


Time was when fine hats were made of Belgian 
Hare. Now mixtures of natural and casein- 
synthetic fibers that “felt up” beautifully are 
being used. And only an expert hatter can dis- 
tinguish this type of felt from an all-fur felt. 


No one can foretell what, where and how mix- 
tures of natural and synthetic fibers will be used 
next. But whatever the mixture you are called 
upon to dye, National Technical Service will be 
ready with both dyes and practical formulas 
yielding the most economical results that con- 


form to your standards of fastness. 


Are you making full use of nearby National 
Technical Service? 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON . . . . 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO . . 517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. CHATTANOOGA James Bidg 
CHICAGO. ./|. . 357 W. Erie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bldg PORTLAND, ORE 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-2045. Front St. ATLANTA . 140 Peachtree St. TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., W 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 


549 WEST RANDOLPH ST BRANCHES 635 DREXEL BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILL PHILADELPHIA. PA 

S SOUTHWEST FOURTH AVE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: ASHLAND. MASS 911 NORTH 6th AVE 
RORTLAND. ORE 304 EAST MOREHEAD ST. CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA KNOXVILLE. TENN 








BIXACID FAST RED GL 
| ~~ WOOL 


This level dyeing wool color is faster to light than 
any other Acid Red. Its good money value renders 
| it of special interest for the production of fast to light 
| Reds, or in combination with Alizarine Blues and Fast 
Light Yellows for the production of mode shades. 





Send for product sample and price | 


BICK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 
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FROM AN ACCELERATED FADING TEST ARE 
DEPENDENT ON ACCURATE CONTROL OF TEST CONDITIONS 






@ Precision in comparison of color fast- Type XV Unit fully meets these require- 
ness by accelerated testing methods ments. 
requires a testing unit capable of giving Rate and character of fading are in- 


reproducible results. It should also give fluenced in a major degree by quality of 


results comparable to those obtained from radiation. intensity of radiation, and 


exposure to daylight. The “National humidity. These factors are all controlled 
within close limits in the “National” Type 
XV Unit by methods which long experi- 


ence has proved to be thoroughly reliable. 





















Humidity is adjustable but is accurately 
controlled at the selected value. All test 


conditions can be reproduced at any time. 


The use of “National” Sunshine ear- 
bons in the are provides a source of radia- 
tion which gives closer approximation to 
the full spectrum of natural sunlight than 
any other artificial source of suitable in- 
tensity. The fading effects produced are 
an accurate index of color fastness under 


daylight exposure. 


The NATIONAL Type XV 


TRADE-MARK 


is provioeo with RELIABLE AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
@ OF RADIATION QUALITY 

@ OF RADIATION INTENSITY 

@ OF HUMIDITY 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN DESCRIBING THIS Zoe STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 
UCC) BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 





January 19, 1942 m 

















IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


pug <4 
Blush 
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HE outstanding soluble vat color oe: ; a 

for producing bright Blues in HESE azoic colors, for printing 

i ii a at Ms aia cotton, linen or rayon, produce 
. —_ ee — wanieeri Navy Blue of good fastness at a 
is Indigosol Blue IBC. It is suitable low cost. In combination with the 








for dyeing, padding and printing on Pharmasol Yellows they produce deep 
cotton, linen or rayon (excepting Browns. 

. ‘ - IITAR ACC a cae a 7 
acetate fibres) where maximum fastness PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu 


tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily ap- 
plied with a maximum of efficiency. 


is required. 


Indigosol Blue IBC is an important 


member of the group of very fast PHARMASOLS do not decompose 

Indigosols, all of which are readilv and thereby they overcome the other- 

soluble and easily developed wise problems of troublesome dissolv- 
; ing. 





CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASEL, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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CHECK pi 
WITH THIS HANDY 
CALCO INDICATOR! 


T.. amount of fluctuation in the pH measure of 
alkalinity or acidity is a matter of increasing im- 
portance in dyeing many different fibres. These 
fluctuations have explained many variable results 
that were not accounted for in the past. 

This handy Calco pH indicator will assist in 
determining quickly the relative pH in your 
operations from day to day. It fits the pocket, yet 
the transparent plastic case effectively protects 
its contents against the action of fumes and mois- 
ture. Refills of indicator paper.are easily inserted. 


We are glad to make this indicator available 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Boston - Philadelphia - 
XIV 


Providence - New York - Charlotte - Chicago 





to our friends throughout the Textile Industry. 


It is but one of the many practical ways in which 
we are trying to assist Calco customers to make 
the most of available materials and their own time. 

You can obtain one of these indicators without 
charge simply by asking your regular Calco 
representative on his next call. Please do not 


request one by mail or phone. 


Calea Dyes 
are better Bugs 
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Light Fading Clinic— 


Proceedings of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


The “National” 


ACCELERATED FADING UNIT 


C. G. OLLINGER 


National Carbon Co., Inc. 


f It is beyond the scope of this paper to go deeply into 
the history of the adaptation of artificial light for 
testing the fastness to light of dyed textiles. The 

subject is at this date far from new and the literature 
available gives evidence of most thorough appreciation 
and investigation of the problems involved. So, too, 
concurrent with all this work on the effects of light on 
dyed materials, progress has been made in the development 
of artificial light sources and their application to many 
photochemical processes. Consequently, the subject to be 
discussed will be the adaptation of one of these light sources 
to an apparatus not heretofore commercially available 
for testing the light fastness of dyes. 

As early as 1885 Decoux, in the Journal of the Society 
of Dyers and Colorists, pointed out that the electric arc 
light resembles sunlight in its action. In 1912 W. R. 
Mott, in an unpublished report on the white flame carbon 
arc, among many suggested uses which have subsequently 
been adopted by industry, gave dye fading as a possible 
use of this source of radiation. Mott again in 1915? found 
the white flame arc superior to all other carbon arcs for 
this purpose. In the report of the Sub-Committee on 
Light Fastness of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, I, Light Exposure, Series 3, pub- 
lished in 1927, it was stated in Comments on the Violet 
Carbon Arc: “If some one will devise a lamp having the 
high rate of fading as the violet carbon arc, but with a 
spectrum more like that of the sun, and preferably with 
humidity control, it would go a long way toward solving 
the problem of light testing.” The 1940 Annual Report of 
the Committee on Fastness to Light of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists reads in 
part: “The Committee has repeatedly urged upon the 
manufacturers of fading lamps the need for improvements 
which would result in better duplicability of results.” 

These are only a very few widely spaced instances in- 
dicating the constant search for an artificial means and 
method that would more faithfully approximate the fading 
effects of sunlight and exercise a closer control upon the 
effects produced. 





*Use of the Flame Arc in Paint and Dye Testing. Transactions 
of the American Electrochemical Society, Vol. XXVIIT, 1915. 





Note—The other paper presented in the “Light Fading 
Clinic” at the Annual Meeting in Pinehurst, N. C., No- 
vember 1, 1941, appeared in the last issue. 
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It is well known that when light sirikes a colored mate- 
rial it is transmitted, it is reflected, or it is absorbed, and 
we are here concerned chiefly with the latter two effects. 
Reflected light determines the color of an object, the color 
depending on the wave lengths of the light which are 
selectively reflected. Dyes, or other material of different 
composition and therefore of different reflectance char- 
acteristics also selectively absorb light and invisible radiant 
energy and it is this absorbed energy which may cause 
photochemical reactions in the material. These changes, 
when produced in the nature of the material, further affect 
the absorption and, in turn, the reflected light and cause 
the material to present a different appearance to the eye, 
or in other words, cause fading. Therefore, in considering 
dye fading, since we are interested in the photochemical 
changes produced by this absorption of radiation, the im- 
portant factor then becomes the nature of the radiation 
falling on the object. 

It is generally found that dyes fade more rapidly upon 
exposure to direct sunlight, that is, a combination of sun- 
shine and skyshine, than upon exposure to some derivative 
of sunlight, such as daylight indoors or to ordinary artificial 
illumination, and it is in terms of sunlight that the fastness 
quality of a dye is judged. Since a light source other 
than sunlight might produce photochemical changes dis- 
similar in character to sunlight, as for instance the effect 
of short wave ultra-violet energy on the human skin, our 
object is to select a light source that will reproduce as closely 
as possible the energy of sunlight. 

The question of what wave lengths of light cause color 
fading has been much discussed. It has been pointed out 
that too much importance should not be placed upon the 
wave lengths which are absorbed by window glass for, as 
a matter of fact, the Standard Sun Test is made under 
window glass. The importance of the ultra-violet radia- 
tion which passes through window glass has been demon- 
strated but it is also true that some dyeings are particularly 
sensitive to that part of the spectrum which is absorbed 
by window glass. In this connection, no accurate predic- 
tion can be made of the manner in which a dyed material 
may react upon exposure to light, even though the spectral 
absorption characteristics of a dye under test be known. 
Dye manufacturers have the laboratory means and per- 
sonnel to determine the absorption spectrum of a dye and 
its reaction to different wave lengths. But when such a 


dye is applied to rayon or wool, or any other textile 
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Fig. 1—Spectrogram of Natural Sunlight 
material this particular quality may be altered. Therefore, 
in any photochemical reactions whose spectral sensitivities 
are not known and which may vary over a wide range, 
actual testing is required by the dye manufacturer or user 
interested in light fastness to check characteristic behavior, 
or the manner in which a dyed material will react under 
actual service conditions. Thus the logic of using a light 
that is like sunlight in its spectral quality as the source of 
radiation in an accelerated fading machine. 

While the quality and quantity of energy from a light 
source may be described by spectrograms, foot candles, or 
color temperature, these are terms of measurement which 
are modified by factors other than the light source itself. 
The Spectroradiometric Method, however, measures the 
spectral distribution of radiant energy in absolute units. 
In this method a quartz prism spreads the radiant energy 
into individual wave lengths, as illustrated in Figure 1. 
The intensity distribution over the wave length range, 
2300 to 7000 Angstrom Units in the cases to be discussed. 
is measured by means of a sensitive thermopile, which is 
placed to receive successively adjacent portions of this 
spectrum. The incremental blocks of energy so received 
are converted to heat in the thermopile, energizing the 
thermo-electric elements and producing a deflection on an 
associated galvanometer which is proportional to the 
amount of energy received. These deflections are con- 
verted to absolute values by means of calibration against 
Bureau of Standards Certified Radiation Standard*. These 
values are expressed in microwatts per square centimeter. 
in most cases at one meter distance from the arc. The 
energy distribution curves to be illustrated later were 
obtained by this method. 

The origin of the flame arc is credited to Dr. Edward 
Weston in the United States in about 1875, who found 
that the addition of certain flame materials to the carbon 
arc imparted important light giving characteristics. The 
first use of the rare earths as a flame material in a com- 
mercial lamp occurred in Germany about 1905. The white 
flame carbon, previously referred to, is known today as 


a *Radiometric Measurements on the Carbon Arc and Other Light 
Sources Used in Phototherapy. W. W. Coblentz, M. J. Dorcas 


and C. W. Hughes, Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper No. 539, 
November, 1926. 
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made at Cleveland, Ohio, in December. 


The “core” or soft center of these 
carbon electrodes is filled with a mixture of carbon and 
salts of the metals of the 


the Sunshine carbon. 
cerium group. When an 
electric arc is drawn between the electrodes these minerals 
are volatilized into the arc stream, where in association 
with the electron stream which constitutes the arc current 
a strong electro-luminescence is produced. The energy 
so radiated is in great part characteristic of the minerals 
in the arc stream, which is the principle source of radia- 
tion. In other words, the light source is an electric arc 
in the gases between the electrodes. A great variety of 
minerals may be incorporated as part of this core and such 
carbons have found definite usage in bactericidal, physio- 
lk. gical and photochemical processes. The cerium group 
salts of the Sunshine carbon produce radiant energy in 
thousands of lines in the ultra- violet and visible range, or 
practically a continuous spectrum similar to solar radia- 
tion. Figure 2 is a photo of a Sunshine Carbon Arc. 

Figure 3 is a spectral energy curve of natural sunlight 
taken at Cragmor, Colorado, and at Springfield Lake, 
Ohio*. Particular note is to be made of the ultra-violet 
portion of this curve, in that it gradually and continuously 
rises with increase of wave length, and it is devoid of any 
serious depressions of intensity at any of the wave lengths 
in the scale. 

Figure 4 illustrates the energy measured by the method 
previously described of the Sunshine carbon, bare arc 
without reflector at one meter distance. The measured 
ultra-violet extends to 2300 Angstrom Units or beyond 
the approximate point, 2900 Angstrom Units, where the 
ultra-violet energy in sunlight ceases. 

When a suitable filter, in this case Corex D—Figure 5. 
is placed before the arc, the short wave lengths of ultra- 
violet from the are are absorbed. 

Figure 6 shows the spectral energy curve of the “Na- 
tional” Sunshine carbon with Corex D filter at 60 amperes. 
50 volts. alternating current. The dotted line curve. 
drawn to the same scale as the solid line curve, shows 
the ultra-violet intensity of natural sunlight and indicates 
the remarkable similarity of these two light sources in 


*Physical Characteristics of Sunshine and Its Substitutes. C. E. 
Greider and A. C. Downes, 24th Annual Convention of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, Richmond, Va., Oct. 7-10, 1930. 
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“MATIONAL" SUNSHINE CARBON - 60 and 30 amperes, 30 Volts, A. C. 
Fig. 4—Spectral Energy Distribution Curve of Sunshine Carbon. 
(Bare Arc Without Reflector.) 














Fig. 2—Photograph of Sunshine Carbon Arc. 
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Fig. 3—Spectral Energy Distribution Curve of Natural 
Sunlight. 
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that region generally recognized as causing the most pro- Wave Lenctn IN ANGSTROM UNITS 


ULTRA-VIOLET 


Transmission of Corex D Filter Used in ‘National Carbon Arc Lamps 
Fig. 5—Transmission Curve of Corex D Filter. 


nounced photochemical changes in dyed materials. 

To revert back a bit in point of development of the 
white flame, or Sunshine, carbon arc in its application 
to those problems where an artificial light source is re- 
quired to reproduce the effects of sunlight, the earlier uses abcut that time also adapted for use in motion picture 
were for photo-engraving and commercial photography photography and projection. 
because those processes were among the first for which Figure 7 illustrates a more recently designed motor 
suitable equipment had been designed. The arcs were at driven 60 ampere, 50 volt, are lamp operated through 
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Fig. 6—Spectral Energy Distribution Curves. 
Solid Line—Sunshine Carbon Through Corex D. Filter. 
Dotted Line—Natural Sunlight in Ultra-Violet Range. 


transformers on alternating current. This type lamp. 
using Sunshine carbons, has found wide use in Children’s 
Hospitals and Tuberculosis Sanatoria for producing the 
physiological effects of sunlight, in plant growth where 
the normal cycle of growing, flowering, and seeding are 
obtained, and in the accelerated weathering of protective 
and decorative coatings, and other materials subject to 
the deterioration of natural weather. 

In 1937 an Accelerated Fading Machine, employing the 
automatic arc lamp just described and incorporating newly 
applied features, was put in service in a large technical 
laboratory. Many thousands of dyed samples were ex- 
posed over the course of several years. The work in- 
cluded the use of 464 dyes, 2576 dyeings, on wool, silk 
cotton, and rayon. Each dyeing was exposed for at least 
six different time periods, making a total of individual 
exposures exceeding 15,000. 

The uniformity of destructive action within the entire 
circular area around the lamp in this machine and its 
consistent reproducibility of results had not previously 
heen obtained in this laboratory. A general average of 
70 per cent as much time was required to produce similar 
degrees of destructive action on colored textiles to those 
obtained from other practical and available equipment. It 
appeared that the machine possessed several distinct ad- 
vantages, chief among which were: the rotation of the 
samples around the light during exposure and the use of 
heat to vaporize the water for maintenance of humidity 
conditions. 


This machine was too large for use in the average 
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Fig. 7—Automatically Controlled 60 Ampere 50 Volt Carbon 
Arc Lamp. 


laboratory. It appeared desirable to construct a smaller 
machine incorporating the clearly desirable features of 
rotation of the sample rack, method of humidification, 24 
hour operation and, based upon the data herein presented, 
the quality and intensity of radiation from the Sunshine 
carbon are lamp which had been used in the experimental 
machine. The close similarity of these light conditions 
obtained is shown in Figure 12, which illustrates that at 
30 amperes, 40 volts, on 16 mm. upper and 15.4 mm. 
lower Sunshine carbons at 10% inches distance, approxi- 
mately the same kind and amount of light is obtained as 
with the 60 ampere, 50 volt arc at 18% inches, both 
threugh Corex D filter. 


The “National” Type XV Accelerated Fading Machine 
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Fig. 8—Carbon Arc Solarium Installation 
Hospital. 
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Fig. 9—Sunshine Carbon Arc Unit—Plant Growth Experiments. 


—Figure 13 





has been built around the 30 ampere, 40 
volt Sunshine carbon are lamp encircled by a Corex D 
cylinder and since the samples are 10% inches from the 
center of the arc, the energy on the samples corresponds 
to that shown in the preceding energy curve. All operat- 
ing functions of the machine, that is, the lamp feed control. 
rack-revolving motor, time meter, exhauster and heating 
element in the water trough are controlled through one 
push-button switch which closes a hold-in contactor con 
nected to the 230 volt primary power side. As a matter 
of protection of tests in progress, if the main line power 
is interrupted, if the water should become totally evapo- 
rated in the humidifier, or if unexpected conditions should 
occur in the are circuit, the contactor is released and all 
power is cut off from the machine. 

The energy emission from the carbon arc is a function 
of the are current and voltage. Uniform control of these 
conditions assures uniform output of radiant energy. In 
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Courtesy, du Pont Co. 
Fig. 10—Sunshine Carbon Arc Unit—Study of Insecticides. 
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Fig. 11—Sunshine Carbon Arc Unit—Accelerated Weathering 
Tests. 


this lamp the are voltage is fixed by the line voltage and 
transformer ratio. Control of energy emission is therefore 
This is 
which controls the 
reversible carbon feed motor, causing the carbons to feed 


accomplished by automatic controi of are current. 
effected by a solenoid operated relay 


together if the arc current is as much as % ampere below 
the value for which the relay is set and separating the 
carbons in response to a corresponding increase in current. 
When power is applied, the carbons are fed together until 
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Fig. 12—Spectral Energy Distribution Curves—Sunshine 
Carbons Through Corex D. 





Fig. 13—“‘National” Type XV Carbon Arc Accelerated Fading 
Unit. 

contact is made and current established. The motor then 
reverses and the carbons are drawn apart a distance which 
reduces the arc current to the proper value. Thereafter 
the carbons are slowly fed together at the rate of consump- 
tion, maintaining practically constant are current and 
energy emission. 
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Fig. 14—Interior View XV Machine—Sample Holder Rack 
Drive Mechanism. 
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Fig. 15—Interior View XV Machine—Arc Lamp. Corex D 
Cylinder—Sample Chamber. 

Twenty-four hours’ continuous operation of the open 
flame arc, one of the previously difficult factors, has been 
achieved by using three pairs of carbons in one holder. 
As one pair of carbons is consumed and is simultaneously 
being held at the proper length of are gap by the motor 
control, the other two pairs approach the striking point 
When contact is made the are is then automatically drawn 
on to that pair of carbons, and so on up to twenty-four 
hours of burning. Since both the upper and lower carbons 
are consumed at about the same rate the are remains 
during the entire operating period at approximately the 
center line of the samples. This condition, together with the 


(Concluded on Page P37)- 
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Light Fading Clinic— 


Action of 


ACCELERATED FADE TESTS 


on the Color of Woolen Fabrics 
JAMES J. GLENN 


Sydney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 


OME of the data on the action of light on colored 
woolen gathered in the Research Labo- 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
Association in connection with its 


fabrics 

ratories of the 

may be useful to the 

accelerated fade 
replace the present official sun test. 

I. 

First we have a group of data on the speed, reproduci- 

bility, and character of fade of a typical automobile taupe 

shade pile fabric. 


search for an official test method to 


The pile of this particular fabric is 
composed of mohair and worsted. The fade data were 
gathered for three different conditions: 
A. Atlas Fade-Ometer operated at 140° F. (mercury 
thermometer in are light in sample position). 
B. South Florida test service (according to official 
A.A.T.C.C. method with slight modifications). 
C. Roof tests in Shelton under glass (continuous ex- 
posures day and night regardless of weather). 
Visual estimates and spectrophotometric curves give 
very definite information concerning the fades of swatches 
from the same piece of goods, that were exposed at various 
times over the period of a year. 
A. Character of Fade 
The type of fade encountered when using 140° F. 
Fade-Ometer is very different from that obtained on the 
roof and in Florida. Roof and Florida fades are very 
similar in type to each other but 140° Fade-Ometer fades 
are very much yellower. 
B. Speed of Fade 
It is rather difficult to express the comparative speeds 
of fade of 140° F. Fade-Ometer. Florida Sunlight. and 
Shelton Roof tests; firstly. because of lack of reproduci- 
bility of each type of fade; and secondly, because the 
character of the 140° F. Fade-Ometer fade is so different 
from the Florida Test and the Roof Test. However. if 
we are to take average values of each type of fade over 
a period of a year and neglect the difference in character 
of fade we can say that 100 hr. 140° F. Fade-Ometer = 
13 Day Florida == 30 Day Shelton Roof. 
C. Reproducibility of Fade 
It is also rather difficult and meaningless to express 
quantitatively the reproducibility of the 140° F. Fade- 
Ometer fades because the character of the fades is so 
inconsistent. The magnitude of the fades of Florida 
Sun Tests (15 dav) varies by about 50 per cent (the 
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Fig. 1 





Fig. 2 


worst of the 15 day fades taken over a period of a year 
fades out 50 per cent more than the best of the fades). 
The magnitude of the fades of Shelton Roof Tests (30 
day) varies by about 300 per cent (the worst of the fades 
over a period of a year fades out about four times as much 
as the best of the fades). 


1, 2, 3 and 4.) 


(Slides shown here 





see Figures 


II. 
Next we have a group of data on the character of fade 
of several other typical automobile taupe shade pile fabrics. 
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The pile of these fabrics is composed of: 
A. 50% Wool 
20% Mohair 
30% Viscose 
B. 359 Wool 


21% Mohair 





































30% Cotton 
14% Acetate 
C. 51% Mohair 
49% Wool ¥ 1 
D. 70% Wool 3 6 
30% Mohair 3 “ pa he 
FE. 45% Wool ag Ps 
25% Viscose ii sas Y 
Tests on these fabrics were made under three different é , | appoor] sd 
conditions during the months of July and August: “ P | ay rs lFapeomere . 
A. Atlas Fade-Ometer operated at 140° F. (mercury |-p CanvesReeca Lelman fannie lean sep Les Norte 
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thermometer in are light in sample position). W, or) p 2 660 
B. Roof tests in Shelton under glass (continuous ex- AVELENGTH ahd LL MICRONS 


posures day and night regardless of weather). Fig. 7 
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Fig. 8 


C. Closed car tests (car was parked so that 

received the afternoon sun). 

Visual comparisons and spectrophotometric curves show 
very~clearly that the 140° F. Fade-Ometer fades all of 
these fabrics very much yellower than either roof tests 
or tests in the closed car. The character of the fade taking 
place in the car and on the roof are very similar to each 
other. (Slides Figures 5, 6, 7 and 8.) 


fabrics 





III, 

It was strongly suspected that yellowing of the fiber itseli 
was the primary cause of the 140° F. Fade-Ometer tests 
being so much more yellow than the sun tests. Spectro- 
photometric curves drawn on the swatches used in the 
above investigation confirmed this suspicion. 
in order to prove this point conclusively, undyed woolen 
swatches were exposed under three different conditions: 

A. 140° F. Fade-Ometer 
B. 105° F. Fade-Ometer 
C. Florida Sunlight 

These tests show that 140° F. Fade-Ometer yellows the 
swatches badly. 105° F. Fade-Ometer yellows the swatches 
appreciably. Florida Sunlight on the other hand does 
not yellow the swatches at all. It actually has the opposite 
action of bleaching the woolen swatches. 

These data confirm the suspicion that yellowing of the 
animal fiber is the primary cause of the 140° F. Fade- 
Ometer test being so much yellower than sun tests. They 
also show that 105° F. Fade-Ometer yellows the fiber 
more than sun tests. see Figure 9). 


However, 


(Slide shown here 


IV. 
to ascertain the cause of the yellowing of the 
animal fiber, a few data were gathered on the temperatures 
and moisture contents of swatches at the time of exposure. 
To obtain the temperature data, extremely small iron- 
constantan thermocouples were inserted between the ex- 
posed fibers and connected up to a Leeds and Northrup 
Micromax Recorder. The data obtained are given in the 
table below. They suggest that the extent of yellowing 





In order 
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Fig. 9 


of the wool fiber upon exposure to light is very closely 
linked up with either the temperature or moisture content 


(or both) of the cloth. 


Typical Temperature Data 
Max. Temp. Reached 
by Mercury 


Thermometer 


Thermocouple 
in Pile Fabric 


Condition of Mentioned in 


Exposure in Beam Section 1 
ONO ME gs kes ctw 144° F. 158° F, 
105° F, Fade-Ometer ...... 110° F. 189° F. 
140° F. Fade-Ometer ...... 145° F 266° F. 

Moisture Content Data 
Moisture Remaining in 


5 Thicknesses of Undyed 


Condition of Woolen Cloth Mentioned 


Exposure in Section 3 
RS Sk: aE os oink cs oe cece adecieas 2.05% 
Re? Eek NOE ean «Sau San soneanin sa 4949 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The character of the fade produced by an accelerated 
fade testing machine can be altered considerably by chang- 
ing the temperature or moisture content condition (or 
both) of the dyed fibers at the time of exposure. 
data shows that changes in these 


Our 
factors cause changes 
in the degree of yellowing of the animal fiber which alters 
the character of fade of the dyed fabric. 
dyed fabrics, 


However, for all 


whether animal fiber or not, the character 
of fade will be dependent upon the temperature or mois- 
ture content (or both) condition of the fibers at the time 
of exposure since the light fastness properties of in- 
dividual dyes vary with respect to these conditions.* 

2. From the above it follows that the similarity in 
character of fade between an accelerated fade test and the 
official sun test is purely and simply a matter of chance 
unless the moisture content or temperature, or both, of the 
fibers at the time of exposure is alike in the two cases. 


This does not necessarily mean that the relative humidity 





*Numerous data have been published proving a dependence of 
fastness to light of individual dyestuffs on relative humidity con- 
ditions. Individual dyestuffs are affected differently and thus it 
follows that the character of fading of a compound shade can 
be influenced by moisture variations. 
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and temperature of the surrounding air (as measured by 
a mercury thermometer in are light) should be the same 
in both cases. 

3. The lack of reproducibility and the lack of speed 
of Florida Sun Tests and Shelton Roof Tests give ample 
prooi of the necessity of an official accelerated test whic! 
satisfies the requirements as to reproducibility and character 
of fade. When considering the acceptance of such an 
official test, character of fade should be first considered 
since reproducibility and speed are meaningless unless the 


lirection of fade is correct. 


Speed Reproducibility Characte) 
(140° F. Fade-Ometer 1 (inconsistent character 3 
of fade prevents 

Present quantitative estimate ) 
Status 105° F. Fade-Ometer 1 ? (no data) Zz 
PROEMER scan hoes 2 1 1 
Shelton Rook 66.4 a 2 1 

DiSCUSSION 


Mr. Seibert: Your Florida sun tests were definitely 
made without cover, is that correct? 


Mr. Glenn: They were made with glass. Isn't that 
so, Mr. DeNoon? 
Mr. DeNoon: All of our tests are carried out in the 


Ads BALK. 


ventilated frame. 


standard method with window glass and 
The only ditference is we have a sun 
recorder and record the num er of hours. 

President Draves: What happens if you subject the 
woolen swatch to just the temperature and humidity 
alone, in the absence of light? Will that give you yellow- 
ing? 

Mr. Glenn: It will certainly give you yellowing if you 
go to a high enough temperature. 

President Draves: 
to the 140° F. 

Mr. Glenn: J 


give me an answer to that question. 


I mean a temperature comparable 
Fade-Ometer. 

have carried out no tests that would 
Mr. Wood: 1 wonder if it wouldn't be interesting to 


find out if there were some evidence of nitrous oxide 
in the vicinity of the part which might cause a yellowing 
of the fiber, because I think the nitrous oxides have an 
effect on wool, a yellowing effect. 

Mr. Glenn: Yes, it certainly would he beneficial to 
determine all the possible causes of yellowing. In this 
particular case I came to the conclusion that temperature 
and moisture, either one or both, have a definite effect on 
vellowing hecause the comparison between the 105° F. 
Fade-Ome‘er and 140° F. Fade-Ometer, which supposedly 
had the same light quality, differed only in respect to 


moisture and temperature conditiors. 
, i 


Accelerated Fading Unit 
(Concluded from Page P33) 


movement of the samples at a rate of one revolution per 
minute about the arc. assures an equal distribution of light 
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intensity over all samples and provides for reproducibility 
of fading results. 
rack 


Figure 14 shows the details of sample 


construction and revolution; 


Figure 15—the arc 
enclosure in the Corex cylinder, where an air exhauster 
provides ventilation around the are, together with the 
humidity chamber which is closed off from the are lamp and 
from the operating mechanism of the machine. 

In the humidity chamber the sample holders are sus- 
pended directly over an annular water trough to which 
distilled water is supplied by gravity flow from a water 
bottle. The water is heated by a 2000 watt tubular immer- 
sion heater and its temperature is automatically controlled 
by an adjustable thermostat. Thus the humidity is adjust- 
able but is held at the degee of saturation selected by 
thermostatic control of water temperature in the humidifier. 

The machine is complete in itself. The transformer, 


current regulator and lamp operating mechanism are 


mounted in a cabinet attached to the unit. An indicating 
ammeter is provided to assure the operator that the proper 
current value is maintained at all times. A time meter is 
furnished to register the elapsed hours of operation. A 
limit switch interrupts the are when the carbons have 
heen consumed, a reversing switch separates the carbon 
holders for retrimming the lamp, and a limit switch stops 
the reverse motion of the holders when the proper point 
of separation is reached. All interior parts of the machine 
are made of corrosion resistant materials such as aluminum, 
copper. brass. and stainless steel. 

By means of the close approximation to natural sun- 
light characteristic of the energy from the Sunshine carbon 
are with proper filter, the movement of the test specimens 
around the light source, the humidity conditions maintained 
by heating water directly beneath the samples and the 
automatic control features, it is believed that a machine 
has been built that provides reproducible tests of color 
fastness of dyed textiles with a maximum of speed, de- 


pendahility and fidelity to natural fading effects. 
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sors: L. S. Zisman, B. S. Bronner. 

Emmett Driscoll—Agent, New York Office. Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plants. Inc.. New York, N. Y. Sponsors: H. 
R. Tisdale. M. D. Reeser. 

Lillian Edgerton—Textile Technologist. Office of Price 
Administration. Washington, D. C. Sponsors: O. F. 
Marks. ; 


Spon- 


E. Freedman. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET 


Twenty-first Annual Meeting, Pinehurst, N. C., November 1, 1941 
D. C. NEWMAN 


HE Banquet of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists was held in The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, North Carolina, D. C. Newman, 
Toastmaster. 

Toastmaster Newman: At this time I am going to ask 
one of our own members, who has served as President 
of the Piedmont Section, and who is now Vice-President 
of our National Association, to address you and welcome 
you to our meeting. Tom Smith, of Albemarle, North 
Carolina. (Applause. ) 


Remarks by 


THomas R. Siri 


Mr, Smith: It has been 9 years since at Greensboro in 
1932 the Piedmont Section had the privilege of being your 
host at a National Meeting. In the meantime we have 
been your guests at New York, Boston, Atlanta, Phila- 
delphia, Providence, Chattanooga and Chicago. 

It would be too much for me to hope that you have 
enjoyed yourselves here as much as we have enjoved your 
meetings but we are very glad to have you here in North 
Carolina at Pinehurst. 

I hope you have benefited from our technical programs 
which have been so well arranged by Mr. Barnard and 
directed by Dr. Draves. Those of you who were interested 
in our extra curricular activities such as 
outdoor sports or indoor sports for that matter, I hope 
you have enjoyed yourselves and will continue to do se 
as long as you are here whatever your pleasure may be. 
And now in behalf of the Piedmont Section I 
you to Pinehurst— 

In the land of the long leaf pine, 

The summer land where the sun doth shine, 
Where the weak grow strong and the strong grow great. 
Welcome down south to the Old North State. 


golf and other 


welcome 


( Applause ) 
* * * 

Toastmaster Newman: Thanks, Tom. 
time I knew that you were a poet. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I presume that all of you know 
that this is the twenty-first annual meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. We are 
particularly happy that you are with us as the Association 
legally reaches the age of maturity. Since this is the 
twenty-first year we want to reminisce for just a moment. 
no longer. 

It is interesting to note that our first meeting, held in 
Boston, was attended by approximateiy 50 members. As 
one observes the growth of the organization, it is difficult 
to realize that in 1925, there were only 822 members in the 


It is the first 
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AATIL. 
atiending the Banquet tonight and remember, ladies and 
gentlemen, that was only 16 years ago. In 1933 the 
organization had grown by approximately 50 per cent, 
having a membership of approximately 1,270, while today 
it has exceeded the 2,700 mark. 


I don’t believe that many of the original founders find 


That is approximately the number of people 
; | 


it easy to realize that the organization has grown in 
such leaps and bounds. At the same time the organiza- 


tion, over the past 20 years, has gone forward from a 


point of practical obscurity to one that is now a fixed 
factor as consultants and research agencies to the textile 
industry and its allied industries. — It 


has exerted 


its influence on those departments in the government 


evel 
that are allied in relation to textile problems. — It has 
progressed so far that those of vou who have originated 
fastness and other tests have seen them accepted as a 
standard throughout the textile trade. 

Undoubtedly we owe the progress of our organization 
feel that we 
have been very fortunate in selecting the type of leaders 


to wise selection of our leaders. And we 


who have guided the Association in the past. We want 
to take this occasion to honor those who have steered 
our organization from the point of twenty-one vears ago 
to the point of today. 

We are fortunate in having the majority of the Presi- 
dents of the organization with us tonight. 
that had ask and every 
reminisce a little about the time when he was serving. 
but unfortunately, our time is too short. 

The first 


I only wish 


we the time to each one to 


President of our organization, who served 
from 1921 through 1927 is now President Emeritus of 
the AAT CC. the Research 
Committee and I am certain that he needs no introduction 
to this organization. ( Ap- 
plause. ) 


He is also Chairman of 


Professor Louis A. Olney. 

The gentleman who succeeded Professor Olney is one 
who is known far and wide to members of this organiza- 
tion, by the witty stories he has told and which have been 
enjoyed by all who have been fortunate enough to hear 
him. In addition to that, I want to remind you that he 
made the statement that without “Research the Textile 
Industry is lost,” and pursued this policy throughout his 
administration. I would like Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer to 
(Applause. ) 

During the years of 1931 and 1932 the gentleman at the 
head of our organization was a debonair man of the world. 
I am told that he brought wit and wholesome philosophy 


to the meetings of the organization as well as wise leader- 
ship. P. J. Wood. (Applause.) 


arise. 
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ln the years 1933, 1934 and 1935 we had a President 
who was more the professor type. He tried to teach us 
all that molecules are just like marbles, but we couldn't 
seem to be able to play with them as well as he could. He 
also has a keen sense of humor and at one of our national 
meetings made an address lasting 30 minutes in which 
he did nothing but mumble and although the audience 
didn't realize that he didn’t say one word that made sense 
he received a tremendous amount of applause. Dr. 
Robert E. Rose. 


(Applause.) | notice that Mrs. Rose 


is also present. We don't want the Doctor to receive 
all the credit, so Mrs. Rose. | am going to ask you to 
stand for recognition. (Applause.) 

We regret that Dr. Rose's successor is not here tonight. 
But all of us know Bill Cady as the Puritan who weighed 
all textile things in the balance and found everything 
wanting. We are quite sorry and indeed regret that Bill 
Cady can’t be with us tonight. 

During the years of 1938 and 1939 our organization 
was under the able leadership of a gentleman who has 
It is also stated 
that he had a heart so big that it almost, but not quite. 
obscured his mind. 


been considered exceptionally shrewd. 


This gentleman helped our organiza- 
tion to work with others that, while not members of our 
organization, were closely allied and interested in similar 
lines of work as the A.A.T.C.C. Will Mr. Alban Eavenson 
please rise? (Applause.) We are awfully happy you are 
with us, Mrs. Eavenson, and we ask you to rise, too. 
( Applause. ) 

We are going to leave the introduction of our President 
to another, but we do want to introduce those who were 
associated with him in the leadership of our organization 
over the past two years. Mr. Roland E. Derby, Vice- 
President. (Applause.) Mr. William R. Moorhouse. 
(Applause.) I would like Mrs. Moorhouse 
(Applause.) Dr. Harold C. 
(Applause.) At this time I wish to 
recognize the Chairman of the Piedmont Section, known 
to all of us. Lou Boyd. (Applause.) 


Mr. Boyd: Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen: In 
behalf of the officers and members of the Piedmont Section 
it is my pleasure tonight to make a surprise presentation 
to a man who has devoted a great deal of time. effort and 
energy to the organization, and has been largely responsible 
for the success of the A.A.T.C.C. Dr. Chapin, will vou 
kindly stand up before the microphone. (Applause.) 


Treasurer. 
to stand for a moment. 
Chapin, Secretary. 


Dr. Chapin: This is a great surprise to me, I assure 
you. (Presentation of gift.) This makes me tremendously 
grateful to you and I really don’t know how to express 
my feeling at this very beautiful gift. It is very hard 
for me to understand just what prompted it. (Applause. ) 


Toastmaster Newman: At this time I would like Mr. 
Eavenson to make the presentation of the pin to our 
President and at the same time to introduce him to those 
of our audience who may not know him. 
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Remarks by 
ALBAN EAVENSON 


Mr, Eavenson: Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen. 
| feel quite unequal to do justice to the task of presenting 
a pin to our Past President. I received a telegram asking 
me if I would present the pin to the President, and I 
said I would be very glad to do so. I didn’t realize what 
it would involve. Your Master of Ceremonies showed 
me the program and that I was down here just as if I 
were about to make a speech. He said, “You really have 
It seems that it would only take a 
minute or two to express our appreciation to Dr. Draves. 


but he said I have to do a little better than that. 


to say something.” 


I thought 
of the man who was asked to make a speech on some 
occasion and he said, “Well, how much time do I have 
for the speech?” If I can 
have 10 or 15 minutes it will take me a week or 10 days 
to get ready for it. 


He said, “It is this way. 


If I can have 30 minutes I can get 
ready in a day or two. But if I can have two hours, why, 
(Laughter.) My task is really 


hard and I am particularly embarrassed on this occasion 


[ am ready right now.” 


because of a little incident in our own home affairs. After 
this telegram I said, “I will need the pin down there at 
Pinehurst. My wife 
So she brought down 
the pin and said, “I am going to leave this for you to take 
care of.” I said, “No, it will be safer if you take care 
of it.” I left it to her and she left it to me and we both 
left home without it. 


Do you have it in your keeping?” 
said, “Yes, I have it right here.” 


So I have been in an awfully 
embarrassing position of presenting a pin to a Past Presi- 
dent and not having my own pin. 


I just would like to leave one thought with you. I hope 
that this group of Past Presidents may be recognized 
some day by the textile industry as the pioneers of textile 
research. I confidently expect that within the next few 
vears we will have acquired knowledge which can be 
translated into successful and profitable manufacturing 
processes. It has truly been said that research of any 
kind, and particularly textile research, involves patient 
effort, money expended long in advance of any hope of 
any return, but I feel in the next few years the incoming 
President will feel a thrill of achievement and that there 
is a brighter future for textiles in general and a broader 
field of usefulness for this Association, in particular. Carl 
Draves, to the front. Carl, it requires no speech to give 
to you this pin. Nothing that can be said will add to the 
appreciation and the devotion of the members of this 
Association. The group of Past Presidents welcomes you 
with pride and we feel certain that in the future we can 
count upon your continuing service and devotion which 
have, in the past, added so much to the importance of 
this organization. Carl, this is a token of our esteem. 
(Presentation of pin.) (Applause.) 
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Remarks by 
Car. Z. DRAVES 


President Draves—Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Eavenson, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I want to accept this beautiful pin with an expression 
of my appreciation of the signal honor which the pin 
represents. You can be assured that I shall always wear 
it with great pride. 

For the second time I am honored to speak as your 
president at an Annual Banquet of our Association. This 
custom of an annual presidential address, a custom that is 
followed in most organizations, is something that most 
presidents probably look forward to with considerable 
trepidation—at least I know that I have. I shall be happy 
if only the audience can feel more comfortable at the pres- 
ent moment than I do. 

For me this address is really in a sense a swan song 
because today was the last meeting at which I shall preside 
and with the end of the year I lay down the gavel as 
president. Although our constitution permits a third 
term, the Nomination Committee frowns upon third terms 
and I am afraid that I agree with it. 

Although the result of the election is not yet official 
since the ballots have not even been counted, the selection 
is not in doubt because there were no counter nominations 
and only one name appeared on the ballot. I think it is not 
inappropriate, therefore, at this time to wish Thomas R. 
Smith of the Piedmont Section the success which we know 
he will have as the next president of the Association. Mr. 
Smith is the first son of the South whose hard work for 
the Association has been recognized by election to the 
office of president. From the great success of this and 
previous conventions in the South and from the rate of 
growth of the southern sections it is very evident that 
many more presidents will and should come from the 
South. 

In political life a past president seems to lose all useful- 
ness. The majority of those who mold public opinion in 
our country at the present time in the press and on the 
radio give very little consideration to the ideas of the only 
living past president of the United States and further 
services from him are unwanted. I am certainly glad that 
the position of president of the A.A.T.C.C. is sufficiently 
modest that a past president is still tolerated, that he may 
continue to work for the organization and that he does 
no have to withdraw into a life of ostracism. In January. 
when I shall retire as the youngest past president, young- 
est in age as well as most recent in office, I shall hate to 
‘hink my service in the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has come to an end. Thank good- 
ness our constitution permits past presidents to remain on 
the Research, Year Book and other Committees and even 
gives them the very special privilege of remaining a mem- 
ber of the Council for life, where only time and inclina- 
tion limit their activities for the Association. Need I 
point further than to our first past president who has con- 
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tinued for years to work so energetically for our Asso- 
ciation. 

But I have been digressing from what | am really sup- 
posed to do on this occasion. I am supposed to discuss 
some topic of general interest to our membership and ] 
have chosen for this purpose the subject “Research in the 
Textile Mill.” There is not time here and now to develop 
this discussion as fully as it should be, but at least |] 
should like to present to you a few ideas which have come 
to me as a result of several years’ experience in research 
in textile chemical processes involving dyes and textile 
chemicals, both in the mill and in the laboratories of chem- 
ical manufacturers. 

The importance of the general subject of textiles to life 
need only be mentioned and the importance of textiles 
to national preparedness for defense has been so ably 
presented at the technical meeting this morning by many 
eminent men from both the industry and procurement 
branches of the military services that nothing further 
need be added. 

But the importance of research in the textile mill takes 
on special significance in the times in which we live. Those 
of us like myself who always vote the Republican ticket 
were not aware that something was happening to our eco 
nomic system when the depression of 1929 became a habit 
and not merely an episode. We have finally been swept 
along into a tremendous program of war preparation lead- 
ing involuntarily and irresistibly, | am afraid, to a kind of 
national capitalism. However, whether we call ourselves 
reactionary or liberal, Republican or Democratic, or even 
left wing, and which ever way events turn on the inter- 
national stage, most of us now realize the hands of the 
clock cannot be turned backward; things will never again 
be what they have been in the past and the world about 
us and the controls of our economic system will constantly 
change and will certainly become more and more nation- 
alized. 


What I want to point out in this connection is that re- 
gardless of the direction of events, prosperity in the United 
States, and especially prosperity .in the industry close to 
our hearts and our interests, the textile industry, will de- 
pend upon research. Harry Beaver, a New Englander 
who was formally a neighbor of mine and who is now the 
progressive president of the Worthington Pump Co. was 
quoted in the New York Times the other day as believing 
that, “Research and development are the prime constituent 
element in the life blood of a healthy industrial organism.” 
Textile mills cannot afford now to forsake research merely 
because they have plenty of business for the moment. Re- 
search is their life blood as well as the life blood of other 
industries and research must not be neglected even in hec- 
tic times because of the dire results to mills in a weak 
technical position when the depression accompanying peace 
engulfs us. Further, we all know what is meant by momen- 
tum in any activity. We must realize that momentum in 
research requires years to develop because it depends pri- 
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marily upon men who become competent in research only 
aiter years of training and experience. 

I am sorry however that this talk reaches mostly only 
mill chemists, dyers, colorists and chemical tradesmen 
serving the textile industry, rather than the owners and 
managers who direct mill policy. 

A discussion about research in the textile mill should 
cover the following topics: (1) General laboratory facili- 
ties, (2) Instruments and special equipment, (3) Litera- 
ture, (4) Men, and (5) the Spirit of Research. 

By general laboratory facilities I mean location, work- 
ing space, laboratory desks and general laboratory arrange- 
ments. These, obviously, must be adequate for carrying 
out the activities of the research division. 

The special equipment and instruments in the textile 
research laboratory must receive special consideration if 
more than the merest routine testing for the purchasing 
agent is to be on the program. A history of scientific and 
technological development could be written from the point 
of view that advances are made with new equipment. 
Every new tool has opened whole new vistas for develop- 
ment. ‘The microscope, telescope, x-ray tube and cyclo- 
tron are examples in science; the rotary textile printing 
machine, the Sanforizer, and the Franklin package ma- 
chine are examples in our own technological field. 


In the consideration of apparatus for the laboratory, 
management should not hesitate to buy whatever is really 
essential for constructive, fundamental studies in the basic 
operations carried out in the particular mill. For example, 
a mill dyeing yarn will have small yarn dyeing machines 
and a mill doing printing will have a small printing ma- 
chine for making strike-offs in the laboratory. All this is 
more or less obvious. But I think new and unusual equip- 
ment should not be overlooked. The horizon of the chem- 
ist is broadened so greatly with new tools. We remember, 
for example, how Dr. Glarum as a research associate under 
the Research Committee used a Stormer Viscosimeter to 
find out what constitutes a good textile print paste. 
DuNouy tensiometers, potentiometric pH meters, colloid 
mills, tensile strength testing machines, drapemeters, 
air porosity meters, Fadeometers, Launderometers, and 
small wash wheels are only a few of the many instru- 
ments from which the mill chemist must make his selection. 
The last issue of the Analytical Edition of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry was devoted exclusively to a de- 
scription of much of the chemical and physical apparatus 
now available in the American market. 

The decision to get instruments for the textile labora- 
tory should be based primarily upon an intelligent consid- 
eration of all the processes in the mill. It will usually be 
the duty of the textile chemist to make an analysis of the 
situation and to present his findings to the management. 
To do this properly a chemist must know what instru- 
ments are available and what they will do and then he must 
work up a convincing story to sell his ideas. Any man- 
ager who is already spending thousands of dollars a 
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year for the maintenance of a textile research laboratory 
is not going to hesitate to spend a few hundred dollars 
for instruments which greatly enlarge the activities and 
usefulness of his chemists if the chief chemist can present 
really sound arguments for the expenditure. 

I should say that most chemists and most managers tend 
to lag behind in their appreciation of new instruments. 
Occasionally, however, we meet a person who is overly 
optimistic as to what may be accomplished with a new in- 
strument. I have in mind a friend who, as manager of a 
chemical plant, bought an automatic recording spectro- 
photometer. He wanted to increase the capacity of his 
colorist at once in matching shades for synthetic resins 
and to improve the quality and speed of the work. Since 
I had participated in the introduction of these spectro- 
photometers to the American dyestuffs industry, I ventured 
to give some advice. I cautioned him that a competent 
physicist would have to be added to his staff, that it would 
take months for the physicist to learn enough about the 
colorist’s job to know how to apply the instrument to the 
work in hand and that merely having a spectrophotometer 
would not increase the resin colors available or change the 
principle used in matching. 

All these things seem obvious to us as we discuss them 
here but in the midst of the issue an unwarranted over- 
optimism nearly led to the discrediting of a new and valu- 
able instrument. A competent physicist was hired in this 
instance and as time passes I understand the new spectro- 
photometer is finding its proper place of usefulness. The 
new theoretical man is gaining practical experience and 
the old practical colorist is learning by further practical 
experience with a new fangled instrument that the old way 
is not always the best. 

To the person engaged in research, the stimulation of 
technical literature in keeping his mind active is very es- 
sential. The ideal situation for the research chemist in 
textile chemistry is that he have ready access to a complete 
technical library such as is found in the laboratories of 
the larger industrial firms, or in the large universities. 
Most textile chemists, however, are not so fortunately 
situated. But that should not deter him, if he is really 
interested in his subject, from keeping in touch with his 
own field. How a person can call himself a textile chemist 
or dyer and not read the literature of his own profession 
is hard to understand. 

The textile chemist who can not visit a good library 
can at least follow a few intelligent steps to keep himself 
informed, rather than to depend upon the dyestuff peddler 
to tell him what is going on in his own world. Above all 
of course, the textile chemist should be a member of our 
association, if he is worthy of the name, so that he can 
attend our local and national technical meetings and re- 
ceive the American Dyestuff Reporter and Year Book. 
The standing of the Reporter in textile chemical litera- 
ture is attested by the fact that many articles are reprinted 
in full in the English journals and most of them are very 
fully abstracted in the German journals. : 















How a mill chemist can work without a Year Book on 
his own desk is also hard to understand. And when we 
consider the Year Book, as a research tool, we should 
appreciate that it contains not only testing methods and 
lists of dyes and textile chemicals, but also that each year 
it contains an excellent bibliography of books on textile 
subjects and a complete bibliography of articles in the 
English language which have been published in textile 
journals during the previous year. 

We may assume, therefore, that any American who is 
to engage in textile chemical research will belong to our 
association, that he will attend technical meetings and 
that he will read and use the American Dyestuff Reporter 
and the Year Book and that he will even send in sugges- 
tions to the national officers as to how they can be im- 
proved. 

A textile chemist also should read regularly a few more 
journals, going as far afield as he wants in the textile 
literature to get a diverse point of view. Among the jour- 
nals which the mill should provide for the chemist I would 
name at least the two best from England, the Journal of 
the Textile Institute and the Journal of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists and the best from Germany, Mell- 
iand’s Textil Berichte. 

Any program of research in the textile mill is carried 
out by men, or had we better say by men and women. 
As more and more young chemists are being called for 
military service, college trained women chemists are finding 
openings in situations where previously it seemed impos- 
sible to break down the too common masculine prejudice 
that women cannot be practical in laboratory or mill. 

In the training of textile chemists, I think the industry 
would be greatly benefited if more students with bachelor 
degrees in chemistry and chemical engineering from the 
many universities of the country should take a master’s de- 
gree at one of the textile schools. They would thus gain 
a systematic and fundamental knowledge of textile proc- 
esses in one year which those of us who never went to a 
textile school had to learn the hard way from years of 
experience and reading. The special summer and night 
school courses offered at some of the textile schools are 
an excellent step in the direction of better trained textile 
chemists. 

I should like especially in these remarks about research 
in the textile industry to emphasize the research point of 
view. I am afraid there are too many to whom the re- 
search point of view means pedantry or a presentation 
of an incomprehensible dissertation that only others of equal 
training can understand. On the contrary, the research 
point of view is that possessed by the person who seeks 
by all the means at his disposal, including special instru- 
ments, superior training, advanced theory, practical ex- 
perience, the advice of others (carefully salted when they 
have something to sell) and much common sense, to arrive 
at the solution of an assigned problem. In all this activity. 


the research minded person must preserve an open mind 
and be possessed by a spirit of adventure. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, one assumes that the 
more special and advanced training a man possesses, the 
better prepared he is for research. After he has obtained 
some practical experience to give him a little common 
sense, the Doctor of Philosophy, one should say, is best 
fitted of all for research. 

This should really be so. But in another sense the 
Ph.D. starts with one strike already called on him. He 
knows so much that he will not make trials that seem 
foolish or simple. And when a foolish idea of someone 
else does work, the theorist has to conjure up explanatory 
theories after the fact to explain how the idea works. 

The man without the theoretical handicap finds it easier 
to keep his simple objective in view and to evaluate all 
trials on their merits alone. 

May I cite a simple instance in my own experience to 
illustrate this point? In a certain dyeing procedure, | 
knew that I could use acid, direct or basic dyes but I did 
not think of mixing them in the same bath because cationic 
active substances should precipitate anionic active sub- 
stances. Then a friend showed me that in hot solution, 
within reasonable limits, basic dyes could be used as a 
practical matter in the presence of acids and directs. | 
resolved then that in the future I would try not to let 
theoretical knowledge stand in the way of progress but 
would try anything, regardless of how silly it seems. 

The research point of view should cause one always to 
be humble and to expect good ideas from any source, 
perhaps from the second hand, or even the sweeper. | 
remember that a certain Ph.D. designed a very fancy 
piece of apparatus to carry out a certain chemical analysis. 
and when the glass blower made the equipment and the 
thing was tried it worked very well. Then a mere bache- 
lor of science came along and accomplished the same pur- 
pose even better with a piece of equipment that he made 
himself from a stop-cock, a tube and a few small bottles. 

I am afraid in this instance the fellow with the more 
limited education had produced a far simpler, much cheaper 
and more practical execution of the desired end than the 
Ph.D. The sad part of the story was that the Ph.D. was 
so certain something had to be complicated to be good 
that he would not acknowledge the ingenuity and superior- 
ity of the simple apparatus. 

In this business of research, and the attitude of mind 
to be associated with it we should remember that the truth 
will always come out finally, regardless of what we do or 
We should never be afraid of facts. 
therefore, because they are really such dependable friends 
and always speak for themselves. We in the technological 
field should be very thankful that we deal with things as 
dependable as the laws of nature rather than with the per- 
versity of human nature and the uncertainties of politics 
or economics. 


say to prevent it. 


In any investigation the honest observer 
will arrive at the same conclusions for the same situa- 
tions. If the conclusions are not the same, then the dif- 
ferences cannot be very important and there is no ex- 
cuse for an acrimonious difference of opinion. 
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Sometimes when a mill problem arises, it is a distinct 
advantage not to have had previous experience which may 
destroy the attitude of the open mind. Once when I was 
interested in dyeing packages of yarn a certain manufac- 
turer of package dyeing equipment boasted that his equip- 
ment was best because it used blowers that developed 3 
pounds of pressure and he was even prepared to offer a 
5-pound blower for the purpose. This pressure seemed 
rather high to me and so I armed myself with a mercury 
manometer when I was invited to inspect a commercial in- 
stallation in operation. It was true that the blower devel- 
oped 5 pounds pressure with no load but when the air was 
allowed to blow through several hundred packages, the 
manometer showed that the pressure difference between 
the inside and outside was only a few ounces. In other 
words, a much cheaper blower requiring much less power 
to operate and rated to develop only a couple ounces of 
pressure represents better design. As a matter of fact, 
we built our own dryers in this case using some old second- 
hand blowers that were standing in the storehouse. Whether 
this manufacturer still holds to his idea of high pressure 
and refuses to experiment with very low pressure, I do 
not know, but I do know that subsequent experience proved 
the value of the simple experiment with the mercury mano- 
meter. 

I could go on endlessly with instances of mill problems 
that need to be tackled with an open mind but after all, 
this is a banquet and not a technical session. 

In conclusion let me plead in these very extraordinary 
times for an appreciation of the importance of research in 
the textile mills. In this promotion of research we as 
textile chemists contribute our part to the development 
of an internal technological strength in America that will 
make our country so strong that an attack from without 
by any force or combination of forces will be completely 
ineffective. 


I thank you. ( Applause.) 


Toastmaster Newman: Dr. Draves, the Piedmont Sec- 
tion wishes to congratulate you upon your leadership of 
the Association over the past two years. There is an 
old saying that one takes from his work just what he 
puts into it. Our hope is that you have benefited directly 
in proportion to the benefit that the Association has 
received. 

Needless to say, we of the Piedmont Section take a 
terrific amount of pride in the fact that the next leader 
of our Association is one of our members. I would not 
be telling the truth unless I said that we had cherished 
for years the idea of a leader coming from one of the 
Southern states and now that a leader has been chosen 
from our own Section it indeed makes us happy. We want 
to congratulate the Nominating Committee for the wisdom 
of their choice and knowing the future President as we 
do, we wish to congratulate him. feeling that he will be 
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an able and capable man to follow the leaders who have 
gone before him. 

We wish him the best of success and we know that 
he will be successful, not only for himself, but for the 
Association, for the South, and for the Piedmont Sec- 
tion. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I wish at this time 
to present to you the person who will soon become the 
first lady of our Association, Mrs. Tom Smith. (Applause. ) 

The next gentleman to appear on our program is one 
of the best liked and most popular men amongst all textile 
circles in the South. Wherever you see a group of textile 
men gathered you will always encounter this cheery per- 
sonality, with a broad smile on his face and his countenance 
simply radiating the joy of living and good will toward all. 

With all of the trials and tribulations that have been 
heaped upon the textile industry within the past years. 
and he has been closely connected with it, he has main- 
tained his optimistic outlook upon life, his faith in man- 
kind and his keen His serious aims 
are cloaked with tactful wit and all of us could profitably 
follow his philosophy of life. 


sense of humor. 


Although he is young in 
years and very, very young in spirit I still consider him 
a gentleman of the old South. As such he can speak 
fluently upon any subject under the sun. 

Now, before you begin to look upon him as the perfect 
man, or to look on me as a liar, I want to say that he has 
one weakness. He never speaks on the subject that you 
(Laughter.) As I introduce him tonight 
I am going to make the statement that he is to introduce 
our guest speaker. 


assign to him. 


I hope it will remain in his memory. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to you one of the best loved men amongst 
textile circles, the Secretary and Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, Bill McLaurine. 
( Applause. ) 

Remarks by 
WittraAm M. McLAurRINE 


Mr. McLaurine: 1 thank you. I played golf with my 
friend, the toastmaster, here this afternoon and he said he 
would say that about me tonight if I built him up with 
Mr. Robinson, his boss. So we are even. I thank you 
very much for your flattering introduction. If you will 
pardon me for making a little bit of diversion hefore I 
start, I am going to ask everybody to stand up and those 
who are far back to move down this way because you are 
going to hear a splendid man deliver an excellent address 
now, in about an hour and a half. (Laughter.) Every- 
body stand up and rest. 

IT am awfully glad to be here with you tonight and I 
reckon I will tell a little story or two to get vou ready 
for our distinguished speaker. Seeing my good friend 
in the Army circles here tonight makes me think of an 
incident that happened some months ago when the Armv 
first began to maneuver around in this country. IT will 
put it over in Arkansas because I don’t want to put it 


anywhere near this area. They were coming through the 
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country with their tanks and guns and soldiers and met 
an old farmer boy who stopped an officer and inquired, 
“What is all of this going on here?” and he was answered, 
“This is the Army coming down here.” “The Army? 
What Army?” “It is the new Army that is maneuvering 
around and marching about here.” The boy said, “What 
for?” The officer replied, “Practicing to get ready for 
the war.” He asked “What war?” 
about the war. 


“You have heard 
All the nations of the earth are in a war 
of some kind and we don’t know what is going to happen 
to us and we are getting ready.” 
think we will get in it?” 


The boy said, “Do you 
He said, “I don’t know.” The 
boy said, “If we get in do you reckon them damn Yankees 
will help us?” (Laughter. ) 

This is going to be an English speaking session the 
rest of the way; no technical tongues. By the way, I am 
thinking about my friend there talking and using all 
those chemical terms. I don’t know what he was talking 
about. I don’t know whether you all did or not. It made 
me think of the fellow who went to see the doctor. You 
know doctors all use big, high-sounding words, because 
they figure they charge you $25 or $50 or whatever it 
is, depending on how you stand in the community and 
the number of big words you use. (Laughter.) He said. 
“Doctor, I want you to examine me and I want you to 
tell me in plain English what is the matter with me.” The 
doctor gave him a thorough examination and finally he 
remarked, “You told me to speak in plain English.” He 
answered, “Yes, that is what I want.” He said, “Forgive 
me, but you are just darned lazy, that is all.” He said. 
“Doctor can’t you give me the medical term so I can tell 
my wife when I go home?” (Laughter.) 

So I wonder, sometimes, if you highbrow people talking 
all that high sounding stuff, aren’t like that doctor and 
that old boy. 

I remember my good friend, the late Mr. Cramer of 
Charlotte, North Carolina—yes, my late friend. You 
see, I belong to another generation. There was a speech 
being made before the Association, and the speaker started 
with Alexander the Great, and at the end of an hour and 
a half he had advanced a little farther in his historical 
evolution. Mr. Cramer interrupted and said, “You will 
just have to cut off there and we will start again next 
year.” So I am going to start back, not that far, but back 
in 1880. 1880 was a very important period in history. 
You ought to know that but I am going to tell you. 1880 
was the birth of the textile industry. Oh. we had a few 
small mills before that but that was when the big mills 
began to come along. Another thing that is very important 
to me, not so very important to you, is that along in 
1880. I first saw the light of day. On a little farm over 
in Tennessee, I shall state because Governor Gardner and 
my good friend here made their great political careers. 
being country boys, and I have always been a country 
boy and always will be because I am proud of it. 
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We had a hard time in those days and we only took the 
weekly paper. 
paper. 


We didn’t know anything about a daily 
I remember I used to work there on the farm 
and as I travelled through my little circuit, going to the 
county seat four times a year, I read about the distinguished 
people of our state and nation and it always attracted 
my attention that the governors and the senators and 
the congressmen and the presidents were always put in the 
pictures with long tail coats and big high hats and | 
always wondered, as I plowed along on the hillsides, if | 
would ever see a senator and if I ever would see a presi 
dent. I thought it would give me the thrill of my life, 
just to stand off, just to stand off and, in my_ boyish 
simplicity, look at the great men who were governing this 
country. 

I have had that pleasure. I waited for that boyish 
ambition to be realized for a long, long time. It took a 
long time to find the man who finally filled all of those 
gentle and imaginative emotions I had as I plowed those 
furrows deeply, living there on that small agricultural 
plantation of a hundred acres. 

I have finally found the man, and I am not going to 
speak of him in his political life, or any other life per- 
taining to his public life. I always had an idea that a 
public man ought to look the part, and I am speaking to- 
night of a man who looks the part, in dignity and in 
physical appearance and in dress and in demeanor. I am 
talking about the man who is here with us tonight. He 
fulfills that boyish ambition of everything that I thought 
of the physical appearance of the man. 

I thought, in the second place, that that great public 
official that I looked up to with such great admiration, 
should be a man who was unselfish in his thinking, who 
was truly representative of the people who had elected him 
to the office, who was never, in any way, trying to seek 
his own advantage and was never forgetful of the great 
trust that had been put in him. 

I expected to find a man in public life who was a 
high-toned Christian gentleman, a man who could speak 
and lift the hearts and lives of men above the sordid and 
drab things that go on in our selfish world, a man who 
could command and a man who could lead, and a man 
who could do all of those fine things that all of us in the 
quiet recesses of our hearts have longed for for ourselves 
and have looked for in our leaders. I think that I speak 
for all North Carolina when I say that our speaker tonight 
has fulfilled this ambition and even more. 

I am saying this about my good friend tonight, because 
I know him. I know his good wife. I know many of his 
relatives and I say it with all sincerity, that after waiting 
all these years I have finally found the man with all of 
these attributes and all of these devotions that I could 
pay to him, in the heart and life of the man that I now 
present to you, our Ex-Governor, the Honorable Clyde 
R. Hoey. (Applause.) 
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Remarks by 


Hon. Cirype R. Hoey 


Hon. Clyde RK. Hoey: Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and 


gentlemen: I am very greatly indebted to my all too 


partial friend for his most gracious presentation of me. 
Of course I know that he went the limit, but what is the 
use of having a friend unless he will do that? (Laughter. ) 
Enemies, in general, tell enough truth about you so you 
must have a friend to lay it on properly. But his introduc- 
tion of me was so much more gracious than that given 
to the late Senator James of Kentucky by a friend of his, 
This 
friend of Senator James, in presenting him to a Kentucky 
audience, said. “Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am not 


that 1 was just thinking about the comparison. 


going to bore you with a speech but I will introduce to you 
a man who will.” (Laughter.) 

I am doubly indebted to my friend for sparing me that. 
[ was interested in his reference to coming from Ten- 
I remember that the late Boy Taylor of Tennessee 
had some stories told about him. 


nessee. 
One was that he came 
to speak in Sevier County one time and a great crowd 
was present. He was in a little hotel and a man who 
was about half loaded with spirits came up and slapped 
him on the shoulder and said he didn’t know who he was, 
but said, “Where in the hell have I seen you?” Governor 
Taylor straightened himself up to the full height and 
said, “I don’t know. What part of hell are you from?” 
(Laughter. ) 


I am so glad to meet, tonight, in this great organization, 
your splendid representatives from the various parts of our 
country. I am glad to see you all looking happy. You 
know, I think that people who can look happy in times 
of stress and in critical moments deserve the greatest 
admiration. I have always liked our colored people in 
the South because of their philosophy. You know, they 
never worry themselves to death. If they get to worrying 
too much they just go to sleep and then they are all right 
the next day. They pick up their troubles where they 
left them off. 

I read Hambone in the 
whether you do or not. But Hambone is always a source 
of inspiration to me. Monday morning there was Ham- 
hone’s picture and he had a particularly radiant look on 
his face and anybody who can get up Monday morning 
with a radiant look deserves admiration. 


newspapers. I don’t know 


The postman 


said to him, “Why, Hambone, you seem to be happy this 


morning.” 
said, 


He said. “Yes. boss, I am feeling good.” He 
“What did do over the week-end?” He 
answered, “Boss, I can’t tell vou that, but I will tell vou 
this. If you just go with me one Saturday night vou 
wouldn’t be a white man again for anything in the world.” 
(Laughter. ) 


you 


IT am very happy to join vour new President. Mr 
Smith, in welcoming you to North Carolina. We think 
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we have a great state here, a great American state, a 
state believing in the high traditions of this nation and 
of our republic, and we are so happy to have you abide 
with us for even these few days. We have had so many 
people from other parts of the country who come to North 
Carolina that we feel it is rather a cosmopolitan state. 
During the years, it has been my privilege to travel over 
that state while serving in my recent capacity, and ] 
found a very fine spirit abiding among the people in every 
section. It was this sort of spirit—whether they lived 
in the cities or the towns or the countryside, everywhere 
you would see a man, he would say, “This is the best 
place in North Carolina.” And, of course, when he said 
And I like 
I believe that patriotism, like charity, ought 
to begin at home. 


that, he meant the best place in the world. 
that spirit. 


This was evidenced last summer when an evangelist 
was conducting a revival meeting. 
in North Carolina, you know. 


We still have them 
It was over in the rural 
section and western part of the state, and this evangelist 
was a very zealous and earnest sort of man. He made a 
lot of propositions to the congregation. He asked them 
to come up and commit themselves. Well, on this par- 
ticular occasion, the congregation was rather cool and 
didn’t respond very readily, so he became a little ex- 
asperated, and he said, “Everybody here who wants to go 
to heaven, stand up.” Nota soul stood. He said, “Every- 
body here who wants to go to hell, stand up.” 
stood. 


No one 
He became even more irritated and an old minister 
who was sitting close by put his hand on his shoulder 
and said, “Now, parson, don’t get excited. I know these 
people. They believe in what you are preaching, but 
they have lived here a long time. 

and they just don’t want to move.” 


They like this place 

(Laughter. ) 

My observation is that when we can induce you from 
other sections to come to North Carolina, that that ob- 
tains. You don’t care so much for the moving and we 
don’t want you to move. 

I am so glad to have heard the very fine address of your 
President tonight. I am not quite so familiar with all 
the terms, even as my good friend here is not, but | 
realize the high service rendered by your organization 
and its members. I am somewhat familiar with it, but I 
would not say that I was as familiar as an old minister up 
in my section was with his sermon. He was one of these 
old time preachers and he talked about sin and judgment 
and temperance and hell and a whole lot of other uncom- 
fortable subjects and he was at a revival meeting in the 
country and a friend of mine from Pennsylvania was there 
and I invited him to hear the Brother, because I know. 
coming from Pennsylvania, maybe he didn’t hear as much 
about hell as he really ought to know. (Laughter. ) 

He went out to hear him and the next morning I was 
talking to him about it. I said, “Did you hear it?” and 
he said, “Yes, I did.” “How did he get along?” He 
said, “He preached a terrible sermon.” I said, “What 
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did he taik about?” He said, “He preached on hell.” 1 
said, “How did he get along on the subject?” He saia, 
“He was thoroughly familiar with the subject, talked like 
he might have been born and raised there.” (Laughter. ) 

1 am, tonight, not thinking of the things which directly 
affect you in your special calling and vocation, but of our 
common interests and of the things which affect all of us 
as American citizens. I said, a few moments ago, I was 
glad to see you optimistic in appearance and in spirit. | 
know something about the troubles which confront the 
world, something about the gloom which overshadows the 
earth, and something about the dire situation which 
confronts us. But I refuse to become pessimistic about it 
and I likewise refuse to become downhearted. I think 
I know something about this country of ours, something 
about its history, something about its traditions, something 
about the spirit of its people. I know sémething, too, of 
its wealth, of its resources, of its unmatched power and 
of its unconquered will and purpose. 

I believe that in the days which lie ahead these people 
shall maintain this spirit even as they challenge the forces 
that may arise about them that would destroy the things 
that we hold dear, these everlasting heritages of liberty 
and freedom and justice which have been ours through 
the years. I believe in America. (Applause.) I believe 
in this nation. I believe in its solidarity of spirit. I 
believe in its determined purposes. I hope for peace 
for our own land, but I believe in this nation arming 
herself on land and sea and in the air, so that this country 
may defend herself not only against one dictator but all 
the dictators of the earth combined, if need be. (Applause. ) 

I do not think that all of the things we have seen happen 
in the world shall lose their benefit to us entirely. We 
have been growing rich in America and we have been 
engrossed in our own things, and thinking about our own 
business and concerned about our own activities and 
probably in some measure we have grown selfish. In 
great times of stress, and in mighty emergencies, we are 
scourged to the point where we can see the everlasting 
things which matter to a nation and to an individual and 
sometimes it enables us to emerge out of ourselves and 
away from ourselves until we can grasp the problems of 
mankind and undertake to see and appreciate these things 
of abiding public interest. 

In America, in years past, we have thought in terms 
of our own country. We have thought that we were 
sufficient within ourselves and sufficient unto ourselves. 
I do not know but that has occurred to me many times 
since the other World War, that we probably failed God 
and humanity to some extent at the end of that war. We 
made a great contribution in blood and treasure and we 
offered these upon the altar of world freedom and yet, 
while the sweet incense of our sacrifice was ascending 
to high heaven we turned away from the altar and we 
extinguished the flames and we put out the fire and we 
abandoned the balance of the world to work out its own 
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salvation without the great moral and spiritual leadership 
of America, which | think we ought to have given to 
mankind. 

Now, in this hour, it may be another opportunity is 
given to us, not necessarily to enter into war but to 
undertake to serve humanity in the days of peace and 


the hours of shall follow this 


peace which sometime 
crusade of war. 

But in the present the thing that concerns us mightily 
is that we shall make that sort of contribution to the 
conditions which make life worth living in our own land 
and then such contributions as we may make to bring 
it about in the balance of the world. I know people are 
very much disturbed in mind about the tremendous war 
debt which we are accumulating and about the staggering 
debt which mounts higher with increasing billions as the 
days go by. May I say to you, tonight, that I do not 
underestimate that and I do not suggest that it is not a 
very great powerful mounting debt and that it shall take 
generations to pay it. But I do not believe that this 
country is going to take a toboggan slide. I do not 
believe that this nation is bankrupt. I do not believe that 
it is going to lose a sense of values. I do not believe 
that it is going to ask for a moratorium on its obligations. 
I do not believe that it is going to stop individual enter- 
prise. I do not believe it is leading to national socialism. 
But I believe in its strength and might and power, that 
the great heart of America today is sound, and that all 
that we need to do is to go to the great, fundamental 
principles of our republic and to the ideals upon which 
this country has been built and then to the broad expand- 
ing view of a mighty, increasing America, that we shall 
restore in our own thinking the great thoughts and moods 
that dominated the citizenship of this republic in its early 
hours and enabled us to build this great free land. the 
home of the brave and the land of the free. 

What does it mean, here in America, to live today? 
What have we got? What have we got that is worth 
fighting for? What have we that is worth defending, 
that is worth battling for? This is a young country, just 
165 years old as a republic. And yet, in this brief period 
of 165 years we have surpassed every nation on the earth. 
We are the youngest of almost any of the nations, except 
those born out of the recent World War, and yet this 
nation has passed in wealth, in resources, in inventive 
genius, in spirit, in productivity, in capacity to produce 
both in agriculture and from a manufacturing sense and 
industrial way, all the other nations. 

You know, wealth is not the only test of the greatness 
of a nation, and yet wealth is one essential thing that 
we must take into consideration and when we are thinking 
in terms of the accumulation of this vast debt I think 
it should be some sort of satisfaction to us to know that 
the country is able to pav its debt and is going to be able 
to pay it. When I say that, I am speaking of the wealth 
of this nation. : 
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China is so old that she had a civilization away back 
when the north winds blew across the harp of David to 
make sweet music to soothe the savage Saul. In that day 
China had a civilization. In the last official census of 
the world in 1930, because the 1940 census has not yet 
been completed, China then was worth 15 billion dollars. 
Japan, including Korea, was worth 26 billion 
Italy, Mussolini's empire, was worth 31 billion dollars. 
Russia, with all her vast extent of territory was worth 40 
billion France was worth 55 dollars. 
Germany was worth 78 billion dollars. Great Britain, 
with all her vast dominions, was worth 120 billion dollars. 
And America, this young country, just 165 years old, was 
worth the tremendous total of 320 billion dollars, worth 
as much as five of the greatest nations of the earth all 


dollars. 


dollars. billion 


combined, and amassed that in this short space of only 
165 years. 

Now a nation, if it had money and nothing else, would 
be poor just like an individual, but in addition to that 
America has resources and resources 


are elements of 


strength as likewise elements of greatness. You know. 
we have in this country land capable of cultivation to 
produce enough to feed practically the entire universe. 
We have 18 hundred million people in the world. We 
have 130 million in America and yet territory occupied by 
130 million people has land capable of cultivation to pro- 
duce enough practically to feed the 18 hundred million. 

Before we began to curtail we produced 70 per cent 
of all the cotton in the world, 35 per cent of all the 
tobacco, 33 per cent of all the corn, 30 per cent of all the 
potatoes, 26 per cent of all the wheat grown in the world 
and on down the line of everything necessary for the 
subsistence of either man or beast. 

Our resources are not limited to agricultural pursuits. 
We can go into the mines and they are literally stored 
with all the things necessary and essential. For in- 
stance, we have 62 per cent of the oil of the world, we 
have 59 per cent of the copper, we have 43 per cent of 
the pig iron, we have 39 per cent of the coal, we have 26 
per cent of the silver, we have 21 per cent of the gold still 
in the mines and more than 50 per cent of all the gold in 
the world that belong to us and is buried in the bowels of 
Indiana and Kentucky, and about 25 per cent of all the 
balance of the gold of the world has been sent over here 


for safe keeping, because this is the safest place in the 
world. 


Then, when we come to measure the power of this 
republic, in wealth and resources, we see we have the sort 
of nation that is capable of assuming that tremendous 
obligation. But, you say, “Well, how much do we owe?” 
We already owe more than 50 billion dollars, the biggest 
debt this nation has ever known. The largest debt of any 
other time was 26 and a half billion dollars, when it 
reached the peak of the first world war, but for our satis- 
faction and for our encouragement, I might say that now, 
with 50 billion dollars of public debt as against 26 and a 
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hali billion, before, we are only paying about 161 million 
dollars a year for interest more than we paid on the whole 
amount, and when you begin to question about the credit 
of America, about her ability to pay, about the capacity 
of the citizenship of the nation and its resources, just re- 
member that the money is now borrowed at such a low 
figure that the rate of interest on the entire 50 billion dol- 
lars is only 161 million dollars more than it was on the 
26 and a half billion that we owed in the other world war. 

Another thing, I think we ought to have for your con- 
sideration and this. Last year the 
earning capacity of this nation exceeded 70 billion dollars 
in a single year. 


encouragement, is 


Now, this year, it is going to exceed 90 
billion dollars. A nation that can earn more in one year 
than its whole public debt, which it shall pay over a long 
series of years, is not a “busted” nation. 

Of course, our public debt is going very much higher. 
Some say it will go to 75 billion, some say even a hun- 
dred billion, but suppose it should reach these tremen- 
dous proportions that it shall be necessary, if it is, to 
adequately protect this nation and to preserve our civili- 
zation, then it shall be worth the cost. Then any nation 
or any man who does not owe any more than one-fourth 
of all his worth—supposing we owed a hundred billion 
dollars and our wealth now is around 400 billion—can make 
enough in one year to pay the entire indebtedness, is not 
a “busted” man any more than a “busted” nation. 

So with our earning capacity this year of more than 90 
billion dollars and our public debt of 50 billion dollars, 
we still would be able to pay our entire pubic debt in one 
year and still have 40 billion dollars left to live on. 

But we spend money. We are an extravagant nation. 
We are extravagant with our resources, we are extrava- 
gant with our wealth, we are extravagant with our time. 
we are extravagant in every sort of way. We live at a 
high rate of speed. It may be that the crisis through which 
we are passing and the emergency which we are facing 
shall teach us somethnig about conserving the resources 
of our land and something about laying our hands on the 
things necessary, something about storing up for the day 
of our need, something about harboring and preserving 
these things against the day of our need. 

I am mentioning these things tonight for your encour- 
agement and mine, that we should not minimize the danger 
of a tremendous debt and not underestimate the stagger- 
ing burden that it lays upon the people and the heavy 
taxes that shall have to be borne, but to call upon every 
citizen of this republic in all walks of life to realize that 
the essential emergency of this day exists. and to lay aside 
any sort of feeling of either political consciousness or of 
sectional bias or selfish interest. All persons in this na- 
tion, from the lowest to the highest, from the poorest to 
the richest, in all realms of life—and that means the lahor 
unions as well as the capitalists of this country—should 
be dedicated to the service and the cause of winning this 
contest. protecting this republic and saving for ourselves 
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and for our children and our children’s children this ever- 
lasting heritage which we covet above all things and which 
is dearer to us than life. If we are able to do that then we 
shall not have spent in vain, nor shall we have sacrificed 
in vain. 

A great many of us don’t know much about sacrifices. 
My father was a Confederate soldier. He was a Captain 
in the Army. He served four long years and finally, just 
a few months before the close of that engagement he was 
captured as a prisoner and carried to Elmira, New York, 
and at the close of the war, when Lee stacked arms at 
Appomattox, he was released from Elmira and came back, 
a long, weary, tiresome journey home, walking, footsore, 
ragged. I have listened around his knee so often to the 
stories of the early struggles when he came back to this 
devastated and desolated land and with the young woman 
who became his wife he began the task of rehabilitating 
his own home and the territory about him and he told 
about the privations and hardships that marked that pe- 
riod. They developed the character and brought out the 
fine traits and made men see that larger vision of univer- 
sal unselfishness. 


Sometimes I think that these experiences through 
which we pass, when we are called upon to make sacri- 
fices, when we must do without, when we must change 
our manner of living, give rise to a finer appreciation of 
life, a finer appraisal of the things which endure, a con- 
ception of the obligations of the citizens and their respon- 
sibilities to the country and to their fellows and to the 
world. 

[ have thought, during this period of time since the 
war has been under way and we read with great interest 
of the tremendous slaughter across the seas, and espe- 
cially when we see our kindred in England and in all the 
domain of Britain, as they bared their breasts to shot and 
shell and bursting bomb, as night and day came, that we 
come to a new appreciation of our common humanity 
when we see them rising, with each recurring day, and 
with the birth of a new-born day, to face unafraid and with 
fortitude and courage and with faith unfailing and heart 
unquailing, the great sacrificial struggle in which they are 
engaged and the fearful destruction to which they have 
been subjected. 

In this hour, then, as we look across the seas and see 
the suffering of mankind and we see how marvelously we 
have been spared from these things, it must be that the 
great Creator of the Universe has some mighty definite 
purpose for us, and I should like for us now to get a 
glimpse of all humanity and to have the sort of concep- 
tion that when this war does end, and I hope it shall end 
without the necessity for our participating in it actively— 
but when it does end, that we shall be able to furnish to 
mankind and to the world somewhat of our strength and 
our resources, and some of the help of our own spirit, to 
the end that we may live on a new plane, that we may 
furnish them a fresh concept of a great spiritual life. 
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and that we shall be able to hold up before them the in- 
spiring example of a free people battling for universal 
liberty and treedom ior themselves and getting it for 
the balance ot mankind. 

1 am thinking now of tomorrow, as Jetterson’s notable 
remark, when he said we should love our neighbors as 
ourselves, but our country more than ourselves. | am 
thinking, likewise, of Ben Hill's immortal statement, when 
he said: 

“Who saves his country, saves all things, 
And all things saved shall bless him. 

Who lets his country die, lets all things die, 
And all things dying, curse him.” 


This is your country and mine. It is a great land. It 
has been favored by God and blessed of man and loved 
of women and in our preservation of these great, eternal 
guaranties of life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
our own consciences, and all of the other eternal guaran- 
ties of our Constitution and Bill of Rights—these things 
which make life worth living, which give us the hope for 
tomorrow even though we shall be almost submerged today, 
the things that stand out as a luminous light, bidding us to 
the accomplishment of things worth while and call for the 
exercise of the highest energy, the loftiest patriotism, 
the most dedicated service,—these things are the things 
that make home and country and life worth preserving, 
worth living, worth protecting, worth defending, worth 
fighting for, worth living for and, yea, worth dying for 

I congratulate you on being part of this great country 
I love today to think of its solidarity and in all North 
Carolina, I am pleased to believe there is no one who would 
lift his hand against his nation now. But in consecrated 
devotion and with abiding patriotism and with a spirit of 
unconquered purpose we face tomorrow unafraid. We 
do no underestimate the dangers that lie ahead. We do 
not question about the sacrifices that should be made. We 
do not undertake to underestimate at all the cost of it all, 
and yet, as we look about us, we see this land, this great 
free land, and we know it is worth preserving and we 
want to live to continue the glorious past, and when peace 
does come we want to great spirit of America to be domi- 
nant in this world to the end that men may see and know 
the value of human freedom and may realize what it 
means to have liberty and what it means to enjoy free- 
dom, and what it means for justice to abide in the earth. 


Our fathers God to thee, 

Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing. 

Long may our land be bright, 

With freedom’s holy light. 

Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King. 
(Applause). 
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Mr. Newman: Governor Hoey, on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists I want 
I also 
want to add that men in public office of your character, 


to thank you for your most inspiring address. 


integrity and ability, make us proud to be Americans and 
keep our faith in America. We appreciate your presence 
here tonight. (Applause) 

Ladies and gentlemen, at this time I am going to call 
upon one of the founders of our Association, who has 
been introduced to you previously, and our first Presi- 
dent, to announce the awards for the Intersectional Con- 
test. Dr. Louis A. Olney. (Applause ) 


Remarks by 


Louis A. OLNEY 








Dr. Olney: 
Association and guests. I fully appreciate the fact that in 


Mr. Toastmaster, fellow members of the 


making this announcement I am participating in one of 
the occasions that will prove to be a joy to one group and 
a disappointment to another. For the benefit of some of our 
guests who may not be familiar with the Intersectional 
Contest, perhaps a few words of explanation might not be 
out of place. 

The first Contest was held last year and it was such a 
success and so favorably looked upon that it was decided 
to hold another this year. The plan is as follows: Each 
Section is asked to prepare a paper. It is left entirely to 
the members of that Section to select any subject they 
wish, have any one of their members or any group of 
members prepare the paper and finally nominate one of 
their members to present the paper. Eight Judges were 
appointed, one representing each Section and I was hon- 
ored as the Chairman of the Judges. We have worked 
out a scheme whereby a secret ballot is used and no one 
of the Judges knows how the others vote and I myself 
do not know how any individual Judge voted. Up to 
the present moment no one else but myself knows how 
the papers were rated. 

In judging, the following percentages or ratings were 
used: 50 per cent representing scientific and technical 
merit, 30 per cent representing originality and record of 
discovery, and 20 per cent, the presentation of the paper. 

Now, it is my pleasure to announce the awards of the 


Judges. Number one, a prize of $50, to the New York 
Section. (Applause.) The subject was, “Cotton Fabric 


Construction in Relation to Water Resistance.” The 
second prize of $30 goes to the Philadelphia Section. 
(Applause.) The subject was, “Testing Vat Dyed Cotton 


for Fastness to Hypochlorite Bleach.” The third prize 


goes to the Southeastern Section, “Progress Report on the 
Preparation and Processing of Domestic Flax.” 
plause. ) 

We had a discussion today, at the meeting of the sec- 
tional officers, as to whether it would be advisable to 


(Ap- 
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continue the Contest another year and it seemed to be 
practically the unanimous opinion that this should be 
done. That is a matter, however, which will have to be 
settled by the Council. 

Before closing my remarks, | would like to direct a few 
words to Mr. Hayes and have him pass them along to 
the members of this very long list of the various com- 
mittees, on the last page of this card that it certainly has 
been a very successful meeting. Personally, and | am sure | 
speak for every visiting member of the Association, we 
have been delighted with the hospitality which has been 
extended to us. Many of us know the time and effort 
which is involved in planning and carrying out one of 
these conventions. I am sure that every one here will 
join me in extending our thanks and appreciation to you 
and your committee members. Thank you. 


(Applause. ) 


* 





* * 








Tvastmaster Newman: Dr. Olney, we thank you. We 
also wish to congratulate the New York Section for 
winning the award. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, having heard the 
announcement of the awards for brains we are going to 
come to the announcement of awards for—no, I won't 
say it—for other types of skill. I understand that the 
Chairman of the Skeet Committee had quite an unusual 
thing happen today. As you know, Joe Moore has con- 
ducted Skeet events all over the country for years and he 
tells me that this is the first time that he could relax 
because being a seller’s market, no salesman, when he 
got a gun in his hand, tried to take a potshot at a 
competitor. I would appreciate it if Joe Moore would 
come forward and announce the winners of the prizes. 
( Applause. ) 

. . Mr. Moore announced the winners of the Skeet 
Tournament ( Applause. ) 


Toastmaster Newman: Thank you, Joe, and congratula- 
tions to the winners. Judging from the stack of golf 
prizes that I saw in the lobby, the Golf Committee must 
have been busy for six months. As I looked them over 
it seemed to me that everyone that participated should 
have won something unless they were disqualified or too 
honest. (Laughter.. I would like Jim Sandridge, the 
Chairman of the Golf Committee, to come forward and 
announce the winners in those events. 


... Mr. Sandridge announced the winners of the Golf 
Tournament .. . (Applause.) 
Toastmaster Newman: Thank you, Jim. Was I the 


only one left out? 


Ladies and gentlemen, we hope that this meeting, at 
which the Piedmont Section has been your host, has met 
your expectations. In fact, we may be just a little 
optimistic and hope that in some respects that it may have 
exceeded your expectations. If it has, or whatever 
measure of success has been obtained, it has been due 


largely to the efforts of one man, the General Chairman 
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of our Convention Committee, who has given the meeting 
a tremendous amount of time, effort and thought. I don’t 
know of any member of our Section that could have 
obtained the wholehearted and full cooperation of every 
committee chairman and the zealous efforts of every 
committee member as did our chairman. I really feel 
that as this meeting draws toward its conclusion he feels 
fully repaid for all the efforts that he has expended. 
And at this time I want to turn the meeting over to the 
General Chairman of the Convention Committee, Sam 
Hayes. (Applause.) 

Sam, the members of the Piedmont Section have asked 
me to present to you a little gift to show their appreciation 
for your efforts. Don't faint. We are hoping that it 
will always be a symbol to you, as it is a symbol to us. 
of ‘a job well done.” (Applause.) 


Remarks by 


SAMUEL L. HAyYEs 

Mr. Hayes: | thank you, Mr. Toastmaster, and | 
thank all of those from the Piedmont Section who felt 
that something has been done to make this meeting a 
success. Really, that part wasn’t on the program, and 
I can only say, thank you. 

I do want to say that those of you who have borne 
with us so long, who have stuck with us through this 
meeting, tonight, which was very slow in being served, 
are about to be rewarded, because I know you have 
stayed here to hear my speech. I really had a very good 
speech for Saturday, but it is now Sunday morning and 
[ cannot deliver my Saturday speech on Sunday morning. 

However, I do want to say a word of thanks, and as 
November is the month of thanksgiving, it seems fitting 
to say, here, that I want to thank all of you who have 
helped me make this meeting a success. Going back to 
the language of my friend, Bill McLaurine, I want to 
say that the “damn Yankees” helped make this meeting 
a success by coming down here. ( Applause.) 

I want to thank Dr. Olney for his very gracious, very 
flattering words, which I appreciate, and which I know 
the members of my committee will appreciate. I could 
take credit for the Convention being a success but only 
for the reason that I appointed the committee chairmen. 
They did the work. 

As General Chairman I want to acknowledge. here. 
and thank the various chairman who have labored since 
April, when our organization was first formed. Mr. Tom 


Church, Chairman of the Finance Committee, was given 
orders to get the money in by the Ist of September, and 
Mr. Stewart Quern, Chairman of the Reserva- 


he did it. 
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tion Committee—and if any of you fellows have ever tried 
to take 817 reservations requests and put them in a hox 
that will accommodate 455 and have 817 satisfied, pleased 
people, you will realize what Mr. Quern was up against. 
The work of the Reservation Committee was so large 
that Mr. Quern had to have a secondary chairman, or an 
assistant chairman, and I want to pay tribute to the able 
assistance that Mr. Henry Gaede gave Mr. Quern in 
pleasing the 817 people. Mr. Quern states that those 
people who are pleased are in the rooms he assigned 
Mr. Gaede says that those who are pleased are in the 
rooms that he assigned. I presume the other member: 
of the committee assigned those rooms which were not 
suitable. 

To Bob Howerton, who took in the money at the desk 
and gave you a lot of tickets for I don’t know what, 
some for golf, some for other things, I extend my thanks 
and say that he was a good chairman. 

Those who attended the show last night know what 
Lou Boyd did. 
think we had a very entertaining show and our thanks 
are due to Mr. Lou Boyd. 

To Bob Bruce, who has taken care of the information, 
our thanks. The work of Mr. Arthur Thompson, Jr., is 
proved here by the number who are present tonight, and 


I am sorrry if any of you missed it. | 


to him and his publicity committee go our thanks. 

We thank, also, the Golf and Tennis Committees, headed 
by Jim Sandridge, and the Skeet Committee, headed by 
Joe Moore. 
that they did a good job. 


I think the prizes they just awarded show 
There were 250 who came out 
to play golf in the rain. They either were good golfers 
or mighty hard up for a prize. 

I purposely passed over one committee chairman and | 
feel it to be rather like taking coals to Newcastle to speak 
of the work of our Toastmaster, Mr. Douglas C. Newman, 
who is also Chairman of the Speakers Committee. You 
have heard one of our favorite sons of North Carolina 
speak and far be it from me to say anything more. 
Governor Hoey’s speech is an attestation of the fine work 
of our Toastmaster. 

The national officers, I must say, have cooperated 
wonderfully all the way through in assisting the Piedmont 
Section. And now I must refer again to the very beautiful 
surprise gift. I came in to the Banquet tonight, really 
feeling that this work of being General Chairman of a 
Convention like this was a little bit too big a job and 
that I would never want to undertake it. But if it brings 
to you such a pleasing reward, if it brings to vou such 
gracious words as Dr. Olney has given to me. I feel now 
(Annlauce.) 

We thank you all for coming and now TI officiallv declare 
the Banquet and the 1941 Convention at an end. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


T would like to be Chairman again. 
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The Spray Method in Cloth Printing 
Melliand Te-xtilberichte—Abstracts—22-3-167, March, 
1941.—Spray printing, which because of its peculiar tech- 
nical application can be classed only in part as a printing 
device, has undoubtedly in recent years lost much of its 
importance, having been largely replaced by more eco- 
nomical methods. 


Some demand for it, however, still 


persists as by this process it is possible to obtain color 
effects which cannot be duplicated by any other so far 
known. 

The spray printing method finds its application chiefly 
in connection with decorative fabrics in which floral de- 
signs predominate. Since these are generally of high grade 
materials, the cost of the process can be absorbed. The 
method of applying finely dispersed color by means of spray 
pistols operating by compressed air has undergone no im- 
portant change in recent years. The dyes first used in this 
process, of basic, substantive or mordant types, were not 
sufficiently fast for the requirements of decorative fabrics, 
and have as a result been almost entirely replaced by vat 
colors. This development was facilitated by application 
of the Colloresin or indirect printing method, which avoided 
the difficulties formerly encountered if the printed cloth 
had to be stored for any length of time before steaming. 

The water soluble colors first used were thickened with 
soluble rubber compounds, in order to avoid clogging the 
spraying nozzles and the unsatisfactory printing results 
for which this trouble was responsible. On attempting to 
replace these with faster colors, the Indigosols were found 
too costly, especially as fairly concentrated solutions had 
to be employed in this type of work. Due to imperfect 
mixing, early attempts with the vat colors presented vari- 
ous difficulties, which could, however, be avoided if the 
colors were carefully mixed and certain appropriate work- 
ing methods observed. As spray colors do not penetrate 
far into the fabric, a thoroughly cleaned surface must be 
provided. Good singeing, thorough cleaning and high 
water permeability of fabrics are indispensible require- 
ments for spray print patterns if an even color spread 
is to be obtained. 

For spray printing on acetate rayon, water soluble 
Celliton or similar dyes are available. For fast color work 
alcohol soluble products of the lacquer type may be em- 
ployed. Such colors do not require steaming, and have 
the added advantage of being applicable to any kind of 
fiber. 

(The original article is to he found in Klepzig’s Text.- 
Zschr. 1940, 49, 1132-1134.) 


The Application of Enzymes to the Production of 
Shrinkage-Resistant Wool and Fabric Mixtures 
Middlebrook & Phillips—J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 57-137, 

Jay, 1941.—The present paper is concerned with a new 
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biological method for reducing the felting shrinkage of 
wool by the use of proteolytic enzymes. Since these agents. 
unlike many of the chemicals used for this purpose, are 
without action on cellulosic fibers, the new method is par- 
ticularly suited for the treatment of fabrics composed of 
these fibers mixed with wool. 

The shrinkage of wool fabrics when laundered is due to 
two causes, the relaxation of stretch imparted to the yarns 
during manufacture, and the felting of the wool fibers. 
The amount of “relaxation shrinkage” varies with the 
structure of the fabric; it is usually small for campact fab 
rics tightly woven from highly twisted yarns, but may be 
as high as 20 per cent in loose or open fabrics knitted from 
lightly twisted yarns. 

The felting of wool fibers takes place because they are 
Under 
the intermittent stresses applied during milling and laun 


elastic and are also covered with epithelial scales. 


dering the fibers stretch and contract and tend to travel 
The felt 


ing capacity of wool would therefore be decreased by de 


in the direction in which their scale tips point. 


stroying the elasticity of the fiber, which has its origin 
in the coiled configuration of the polypeptide chains which 
uncoil when the fiber is stretched. If, however, by some 
molecular change, the polypeptide chains of the wool kera 
tin were prevented from uncoiling, then the fiber would 
lose its elasticity and would show a decreased tendency to 
felt, but the hand and feel of the fibers would be af 
fected and would cease to be wool-like in character. 

For this reason the aim of the methods hitherto em 
ployed for decreasing the felting capacity of wool is to 
alter the surface properties of the fibers so that they no 
longer influence the direction of travel or assist entangle- 
ment. In most unshrinkable processes, this alteration ap- 
pears to be produced by degrading the edges and surfaces 
of the scales, and possibly also of the laver of wool sub- 
stance underneath the scales. 

A great variety of chemicals have been found to de 
crease the felting capacity of wool, the more important 
heing aqueous solutions of hypochlorous acid and chlorine, 
gaseous chlorine, sulphuryl chloride, organic hypochlorites. 
etc. When a wool fabric has been treated by such re- 
agents to a degree sufficient to prevent it felting on re 
peated laundering, 1-3 per cent of the wool is degraded 
The authors assume that the degradation consists of chem- 
ical breakdown of the polypeptide network by rupture of 
the peptide linkages and cystine disulfide cross-linkages 
by hydrolysis and oxidation, evidence for these assump- 
tions consisting mainly in the fact that the degraded kera- 
tin can be dissolved and dispersed by alkaline solutions 
which have little. if any, action under similar conditions 
on untreated wool. 

If the necessary alteration in the surface properties of 
wool fibers is produced by breakdown of the polypeptide 
network, then it should be possible to make wool non- 
felting by means of enzymes. Support for this conclusion 























can be drawn from the work of several investigators, in- 
cluding Burgess, Trotman and Craven. It appears that 
the utilization of enzymes for producing non-felting wool 
fabrics is a two-sided problem; it calls for the investiga- 
tion of the action of various kinds of proteases on wool 
and for the selection of the most suitable reducing agent 
with which to open up the polypeptide network under con- 
ditions which favor the proteolytic action of the enzyme. 

Experimental work was therefore carried out on wool, 
generally in the form of a light woven fabric composed of 
64s-70s yarns, to determine the value of trypsin and sodium 
sulfide and of papain and sodium bisulfite, when used 
together in the production of non-felting fabrics. <A 
method of testing the treated fabric for both relaxation 
and felting shrinkage was employed, and final results were 
calculated first on the original area, and secondly, for the 
felting shrinkage, on the relaxed area. 

Trypsin was found to attack wool very slowly. Raising 
the concentration of the trypsin heyond 0.2 per cent did 
not lead to a decrease in the time taken to reduce the felt- 
ing capacity of the fabric. Increasing the concentration of 
sodium sulfide, while maintaining the pH of the enzyme 
solution at 10, caused a rapid increase in the rate of at- 
tack, but the wool was damaged and became yellowish in 
color. Substitution of sodium sulfite for sodium sulfide 
prevented discoloration of the wool, but failed to increase 
its susceptibility to the action of the enzyme. 

A more extended investigation was made of the action 
of papain and sodium bisulfite, which included a compari- 
son of the activity of commercial papain upon both wool 
and gelatine, and an examination of samples of papain 
from different sources. The work included a study of the 
rate of adsorption of papain by wool, influence of the 
pH of the bisulfite-enzyme solution on the rate of hydroly- 
sis of wool, the influence of pre-treatment of the wool, and 
of other factors such as concentration and temperature of 
the enzyme solution. The effect of enzyme action upon the 
strength of wool was considered, as was also the bleach- 
ing action of the bisulfite-papain combination. 

The results of the laboratory experiments described 
served to indicate that the process is flexible and can be 
adjusted to suit the particular wool or garment to be 
treated in industrial application. Uniform penetration of 
the enzyme solution throughout the material will be per- 
haps the most important consideration in large scale 
processing. This can be facilitated, as in dyeing, by the 
addition of both wetting and dispersing agents to the en- 
zyme solution. The quality of wool being treated requires 
consideration, as fine wools of high quality felt readily, but 
at the same time are more easily damaged by papain. The 
handle of enzyme treated wool is soft, and it is probable 
that enzyme treated wool is less wettable than ordinary 
scoured wool. 


Industrially, the process offers most scope for develop- 
ment in the treatment of mixture fabrics. Bisulfite-papain 
solutions are without obvious action on either cotton or 
regenerated cellulose fibers, and since these solutions bleach 
wool, mixture fabrics of wool and cellulosic fibers need 


not be sulfur stoved and thereby exposed to risk of acid 


damage. The process is particularly advantageous for 
the treatment of fabrics composed of wool and silk in the 
gum, as the bisulfite-papain, while rendering the wool non- 
felting, will at the same time degum the raw silk without 
attacking the silk fiber itself. 


e BOOK REVIEW e 


Color Stability in Raw Cotton II. Storage Tests. 
By Dorothy Nickerson, Color Technologist, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

This is Part II of a study on color stability in raw cot- 
ton. The first report was published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in 1933. 

The present study was undertaken because periodic re- 
ports received in the department regarding changes in 
the color of baled cotton held in storage indicated a lack 
of color stability in that cotton. There were times when 
a considerable change in grade was reported. But because 
the grading of cotton is a fine art—that depends upon a 
classer’s skill, his accurate eye and keen color memory— 
rather than a science which depends upon measurements 
that can be repeated, such reports have never been ac- 
companied by information from which it might be pos- 
sible to ascertain the nature and extent of the reported 
color change. 

Samples representing six well known commercial varie- 
ties of cottons, lst and 2nd pickings of each, graded white 
or light spotted, were obtained in quantities large enough 
to prepare replicate boxes. The samples were put up like 
the grade standards with the same position in each box 
containing similar cottons. These boxes, in groups of 
three, were distributed to 15 locations, from New Bed- 
ford, Mass., to San Pedro, Calif., for office and warehouse 
storage. After 2 years’ storage one box of each group was 
recalled from each storage place; the remaining two boxes 
were recalled after 5 years. On recall, each sample was 
measured for color, and all spots were counted and com- 
pared with marked photographs of the original samples. 
At the end of the test, visual comparisons of all samples 
were made against the box that had changed the least. 
The 
outstanding difference shown by color measurement of 
the samples is the increase in chroma (a measure of the 
general increase in depth of yellowness) for all varieties 
of cottons that were stored. 


Results of the test are shown in a series of charts. 


Except for the Acala cotton 
included in the test, this increase was not so great for the 
first 2 years of storage, but it was quite significant for all 
varieties after 5 years. The direction of change was the 
same in all cases, but on the whole the 2nd picking, except 
for Acala, did not change quite as much as the Ist picking. 
Location of storage had a great deal to do with the degree 
of chrome change, cottons stored 5 years at Houston, Gal- 
veston, and Mobile show much more change than those 
stored at New Bedford, New York, Washington, El Paso. 
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chroma measurements. 


The change in number and intensity of spots was con- 
sidered apart from the change in general background 


color. 


@ DCAT MEETING 

The Executive Committee of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section of 
the New York Board of Trade held a 
special meeting on Thursday, December 
18 at the Yale Club to draft an over-all 
program for the association for the dura- 
tion of the War. 

S. B. Penick, Jr., Chairman of the Sec- 
tion, reports that all profits from the Sec- 
tion’s 17th Annual Drug and Chemical 
Banquet to be held March 12, 1942, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, will be donated in one 
lump sum to the American Red Cross. 
Mr. Penick said, “It is our sincere hope 
that the attendance at this year’s Dinner 
will surpass last vear’s record of 1900 
persons. We feel sure the entire drug and 
chemical industry will support this func- 
tion thereby assuring the Red Cross of a 
substantial contribution.” 

At the meeting the Executive Committee 
decided to make a sizeable purchase ot 
United States Government Defense Bonds 
and in addition passed resolutions of 
wholehearted support to the President, 
Secretaries of Navy and War. Office of 
Production Management, Office of Price 
Administration, Office of Civilian Defense 
(Mayor LaGuardia), Surgeon General oi 
the United States, and Governor Lehman. 





@ STANDARD COLOR CARD 
The Standard Ninth Edition, a new 
master color card for all industries and 
trades, has just been released by The 
Textile Color Card Association. It was 
emphasized by Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director, that this was not a card 
presenting fashion colors for one season 
only, but that it embraced a complete 
collection of important staple shades having 
While the 
shades in the card cover the color needs 


continued popular acceptance. 


of all industries, any one industry may 
select as few colors as may be required for 
its own particular purpose, Mrs. Rorke 
explained. 

The preparation of this Standard Ninth 
Edition Card has required over two years 
of exhaustive research. It represents 
twenty-six years of progress in color 
standardization undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation since the first standard edition 
was brought out during the last war in 
1915 and revised from time to time, the 


eighth edition having appeared in 1928. 
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There was a noticeable change even for 
2 years’ storage at Houston, Galveston, and Austin. Data 
for visual comparison substantiated the results shown by 


All the cottons studied lost a high percentage of 


their spots within 


the test. 








The shades assembled in this new card were 
adopted by a majority vote of the Associa 
tion’s members, representing practically 
every industry using color. To determine 
these color preferences, the Association 
sent out thousands of questionnaires, to 
which there was wide response. 

This practical color manual portrays the 
shades in large fabric samples, mounted to 
show a dull as well as a shiny surface, 
thus enabling users to match brilliant, as 
well as mat surfaces. The majority oi 
the colors have been repeated without 
change from the Standard Eighth Edition, 
while a few colors from the latter edition 
were also adopted in modernized versions. 
A good number of colors have been in- 
corporated from the Association’s seasonal 
cards, because through continued use, they 
have assumed importance as staples and 
have been requested by the members. Some 
entirely new colors having broad commer- 
cial significance have also been added. The 
colors are arranged in harmonious grada- 
tions of six, three and two shades and there 
are also groups of individual pastels and 
brilliant tones. 

Incorporated in the Vinth Edition are 
many official colors which have been stand- 
ardized for various uses by the United 
States Government and leading industrial 
associations. For example, Old Glory Red 
and National Flag Blue are the red and 
the blue of the United States wool bunting 
flag, while Old Glory Blue is the blue of 
our silk banner flag. United States uni- 
form colors for various branches of the 
service include Khaki, Lt. Olive Drab, 
Marine Corps and West Point. 

In addition to its value as a master card 
for all color-using industries, Mrs. Rorke 
called attention to the importance of the 
Standard Ninth Edition as a color refer- 
ence card for schools and colleges, libraries, 
advertising and display firms, printers, pub- 
lishers and many others. 


@ LABORATORIES ELECT OFFICERS 

The American Council of Commercial 
Laboratories is stated to be a group of well- 
equipped, independent laboratories whose 
equipment and personnel cover all fields 
of industry which have need of independent 
laboratory services. 

At the annual meeting of the A.C.C.L., 
held in New York, on December Ist and 


< years. 


They seemed to gain a few 


during the next 3 years, but not enough to equal or even 
approach the number that each had at the beginning of 
In direct contrast to the results for change in 
background color, the change with respect to spots during 
storage seems to depend more upon the kind or variety of 
cotton stored than upon the location of storage. 


TRADE NOTES @®@ NEW PRODUCTS 


2nd, the following officers were elected 
for the year 1942 :— 

President — A. R. Mills, Pittsburgh 

Testing Laboratory. 
Vice-President—Major W. P. Putnam, 
The Detroit Testing Laboratory. 
Secretary—D. E. Douty, United States 

Testing Company, Inc. 

Treasurer—T. A. Wright, Lucius Pit- 

kin, Inc. 

Fifteen outstanding commercial labora- 
tories were represented and many important 
problems were discussed, including the 
effect of testing laboratories when the 
Priorities Plan is changed to the Alloca- 
tion Plan. 

A special report was submitted on the 
results of a conference with the Director 
of the New York Clinic of the Office of 
Production Management. The purpose of 
the O.P.M. Clinic is an attempt to co- 
ordinate the activities of prime contractors 
and sub-contractors, who will require the 


services of chemists and engineers. 


@ ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
DYESTUFFS 

\n advisory committee on dyestuffs, 
composed of representatives of several 
dyestuff producers, has just been appointed 
by The Textile Color Card Association, it 
was announced recently by Margaret Hay- 
den Rorke, managing director. 

The function of this advisory group, Mrs. 
Rorke stated, will be to guide the Associa- 
tion’s various color committees on all dye- 
stuff problems, so that when the seasonal 
colors for textiles, shoes and leather, gloves 
and hosiery are chosen, the Association 
will be assured that, at that time, the shades 
can be produced without affecting the gov- 
ernment’s needs for vital materials used in 
the manufacture of dyestuffs. In this way, 
the Association’s members, as well as other 
users of its cards, will know that the colors 
when issued are not only fashion-right but 
obtainable. This procedure will prove not 
only of great value to the textile and allied 
fashion industries, but will also materially 
assist our government in its national war 
effort. 

The advisory committee on dyestuffs, co- 
operating with The Textile Color Card 
Association in the plan outlined above, is 
composed of the following members: B. R. 






































































































































































































































































































Price, National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp.; J. F. Warner, Cal- 
co Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Co.; Samuel I. Parker, Ciba 
Inc.; W. F. Van Riper, E. I. 
& Co.; Daniel P. 
Geigy Company, Inc.; J. 


Company, 
duPont de 
Nemours Knowland, 
R. Bonnar, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp. and James Walker, 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 


@ TO ACT IN ADVISORY CAPACITY 

me. §£, President of American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation of New 
York City, 1937 acquired the 
chemical business and plant of Charles H. 
Stone, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., has an- 
nounced that Mr. Stone has completed the 
period of 


Derby, 


which in 


personal services contemplated 
at the time of the acquisition. 

Mr. Derby added that he was glad to 
make the further announcement that ar- 
rangements have been made with Mr. Stone 
whereby the latter will continue his con- 
nection with the corporation in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. Stone will be located in the Com- 
mercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


@ PRESENTATION OF PERKIN MEDAL 

The Perkin Medal for 1942 was pre- 
sented on January 9th to Dr. Martin H. 
Ittner of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany at a joint meeting of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, the American Chemical Society, the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
the Electrochemical Society and the Societe 
de Chimie Industrielle. Dr. 
Work presided. 


Lincoln T. 
Mr. Sidney D. Kirkpat- 
rick, Editor of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, spoke on the personal side of 
the medallist’s life and Dr. 
Snell, President of Foster D. 
spoke on his 


Foster Dee 
Snell, Inc., 
accomplishments. 
The medal, which is awarded annually by 
the American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for outstanding work in 
applied chemistry, was presented by Dr. 
Marston T. 


technical 


Sogert. following which Dr. 


Ittner address on the 


gave an subject, 
“Forty-five Years of Chemistry in a Soap 
Plant.” 

Dr. Ittner was born in Berlin Heights, 
Ohio, on May 2, 1870. He received a B.A. 
degree from Washington University in 
1892, and after two years’ additional work 
there received a B.S. 


M.A. 


degree 


degree. In 1895 he 
received an 1896 a 
Ph.D. Graduate 
School. In 1930 Colgate University con- 
ferred on him an honorary D.Sc. degree 
and in LL.B. 


degree and in 


from Harvard 


1938 he received an from 
Washington University. 

For almost 45 years Dr. Ittner has been 
in charge of research at Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company or predecessor companies. 
Among Dr. Ittner’s many contributions is 
his development of a successful commercial 
process for the hydrogenation of fatty oils, 
on which process he has been granted a 
number of patents. He has also made 
valuable contributions in the field of dis- 
tillation and he holds several recent patents 
pertaining to new processes for glycerine 
production, and fatty acid distillation. He 
holds patents for the counter-current hy- 
drolysis of fats with water to fatty acids 
and glycerine. 

In Dr. followed 
his acceptance of the medal, he traced the 
development of important improvements in 
the manufacture of soap during the past 45 
years. 


Ittner’s speech which 


These included devising means for 
preventing the development of rancidity in 
soaps, the development of some successful 
catalysts and methods of hydrogenation, 
the manufacture of certain synthetic organic 
chemicals to suitably replace 
natural perfume materials 
were scarce. Dr. 


important 
when supplies 
Ittner also told of the 
development of a method for making an 
improved soap from petroleum hydrocar- 
bons by converting certain objectionable 
acidic materials, formed by the oxidation 
of petroleum hydrocarbons, into soaps with 
desirable properties, while removing cer- 
tain objectionable impurities. 
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@ CALCO BULLETINS 
Calco Chemical 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N. J., 
has recently issued two bulletins which are 
The first is entitled 
Preparations in the 


America 


Division, 


of timely importance. 
“Black-out United 
States” and is a reprint of an article by 
Henry E. Millson which appeared in the 
News Edition, American Chemical Society, 
for November 25th, 1941. 


fluorescent and 


This article dis- 
cusses the use of phos- 
phorescent materials in defense. Subject 
What Substances 


Fluoresce; Synthetic Substances; Fluores 


headings are as follows: 


cent and Phosphorescent Applications in 
Defense; Fluorescent Dyestuffs and Simi 
lar Compounds; Phos 
Invisible Ink; Fluores 
cent Paper; Ultraviolet Light and Healtl 
During War; Traffic Lights. The second 
bulletin is entitled “Priorities and the Dye- 
stuff Industry.” An introductory 
ment explains the purpose of the bulleti 


Fluorescent and 
phorescent Plastics ; 


state- 


as follows: 
the dyestutf 


“ ‘How are priorities affecting 

industry?’ Inasmuch as we 
have been asked that question a number oi 
times, we have prepared this bulletin to 
explain the priority system and the manner 
in which it affects dyestuffs and their inter 
mediates. With America actually at war, 
the dyestuff industry finds itself faced wit! 
ever more acute problems of raw material 
Even during 1941, raw materials 
for dyestuff production had already beer 
threatened with curtailment. 
1942 indicate that the 
responsible for 


supplies. 


Prospects for 
defense agencies 
allocations 
will find it necessary to further divert the 
normal flow of materials vital to dyestuff 
manufacture.” 


priorities and 
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The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 


per insertion. 






of handling large production, willing to go anywhere, best 
Member of American Association of Textile 
Write Box No. 355, 
Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


reference. 
Chemists and Colorists. 






POSITION WANTED: Hosiery dyer for past sixteen 
years on pure silk, cotton, rayon, nylon and mixed fibers, 
with large hosiery mill in south as head dyer. 





WANTED: 


ishes, etc. 


Capable 


ing experience. 


American 


Chemist—for 












Industrial manufacturing 


chemical company familiar with Government specificatior 
formulation applicable to metal industry—Cleaners, Pol- 
Write Box No. 358, American Dyestuff Re- 
porter, 440 Fourth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: Technical salesman in the specialty finish- 
ing field. 


Must have broad training in finishing applica- 
tions and processing of textile fabrics together with sell- 
Preferably 30-45 years of age. 
education, experience, and salary expected. 
No. 359, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


State 
Write Box 
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CUT BOILING TIME! 
Use SANDOZ Metomega Chrome Colors 


a FULL range of FAST colors for Metachrome dyeing 


Metachrome dyeing with Metomega Chrome colors reduces boiling 


time by as much as 50% — speeds up production. What’s more, 
it is easier to apply cae speeds up the development of correct 
shading. It is possible to check the formula after only 15 minutes 


of boiling time. 


Sandoz Metomega Chrome colors offer you a full range, including 
Metomega Chrome Red GM, of fast colors for Metachrome dyeing. 
Drop us a line today for full information on Metomega Chrome 
colors. Let us show you how Metachrome dyeing can reduce 


boiling time—speed up your production. No obligation, of course. 
o I Py I 5 


Photograph shows a stainless steel Franklin 
Package Dyeing Machine, which is a type of 
machine which can be used for the dyeing 
of worsted yarn in the package form. 


‘ish- 


: SANDOZ 

sell- 

state 

Box SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61-63 Van Dam Street, New York, N. Y. 
\ve., 


BOSTON, MASS. +» CHARLOTTE, N.C. « PATERSON, N. J. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. « PROVIDENCE, R. 1. . CHICAGO, ILL. « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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iss fam) cod: || NORDSTROM 
CHEMISTS RIDEN | COLORISTS 


vo = B oS | 5 > 
- MULTIPORT VALVES 
Manufacturers and Distributors of serve dye lines better 


D t vd Incorporate the established 
yes u S an emica S principles of Nordstrom design 
and quality and are particu- 
e larly efficient, compared to non- 
lubricated multiports, because 
Soaps and Oils of provision of lubricant sealing 
“ grooves to prevent leakage be- 
tween ports. 


Our specialties covered by trade marks 


Ree. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NAPHTACYL ALPHACYL 


s ' 
TRITANIUM ARROCHROME * \e 
VARIOUS PORT ARRANGEMENTS 
PERMACYL SUPRACLEAN ADVANTAGES OF MULTIPORTS. 


Use of Multiport valves is ad- 
vantageous in many installations, providing simplification of piping 
and convenience in operation. One 3-way or 4-way Nordstrom 
Multiport Valve may be used in place of two, three, or four 
straightway valves, and in most cases will also eliminate other 
fittings such as tees and elbows. Two or more Multiport valves 
can be combined in the same piping layout to permit multiple 
operations with the simplest valve manipulation. A further advan- 

L L BRIDEN & COMPANY tage in the use of Multiport Valves is that where necessary, ports 
e e and stops can be arranged to permit the required operating con- 

- nections, at the same time making it impossible for the valve to 

Clinton, Massachusetts be turned to positions which would produce undesirable results, 

such as waste, over-pressure on equipment, wrong mixtures, ete. 


Telephone Clinton 105 Ask for Bulletin V-135 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 


ee oi ia “f a i “a * " " ¢ Main Office: 400 Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 





, ( vt AGAINST 
THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF > INFERIOR 


METASOL 7) : SUBSTITUTES 


(ON ECO) ») 


RE 19.719 


Substitutions can’t be avoided these days. In 

many cases it’s that or nothing. But you, as 
see aia a buyer, must know how these substitutes 

METASOL is Sodium H t te, ALGON. _ Its . — 

eon ban Qastene Gonenal @eenshent ‘the Textile Industry.” Mills will stand up. Perhaps they're just as good 

handling every type of fiber or fabric have found METASOL a as the original—but your reputation demands 


valuable aid in conducting the wet-processing operations of ° 
Scouring, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. that you be certain. 


We have prepared a handbook for the convenience of users and H 
prospective users of METASOL (or CALGON). In it we have ATLAS OMETER TESTS Give you the facts 
application of METASOL. This data has been obtained through Atlas FADE-OMETER will show you within a few days 


research and through study of practical mill operations. Write the efects of June sunlight on colors and fabrics. And so 
for your copy. accurate and dependable is this test that it meets the 
requirements of the U. S. Bureau of Standards and the 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. A.A.T.C.C, 
Atlas LAUNDER-OMETER reproduces the 
effects of months of commercial launder- 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE - ings on colors and textiles, and their reac- 


tion to soaps and detergents. It has been 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY i adopted as standard by the A.A.T.C.C. 
: ; : W rite for 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. Bn nani ‘ res eer Illustrated Booklet 
Chattanooga, Tenn. |" _ ae . o/, —Today 
Please send copy of METASOL hand book. es 2 


Name «4 Atlas Ometers are made 
only by 
Company ; 

Address 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
373 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A\l Hosiery Fan) Ps USE SOLVAY 
Durable Finishes for ree AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
. erior hosiery Dyein USE SOLVAY 
COMPLETE line of sup fo) 8 CAUSTIC POTASH 
finishes developed by a Dyeing 
day, how- Hypochlorite bleaching USE SOLVAY 
h laboratories. To Kier boiling 
researc = ~ ala CAUSTIC SODA 
ever, it is not enough, to be superto ee 
“ae is essential that hosiery finishes PAN tipoctiorie beaching IT USE SOLVAY 
riental rug finishin 
b S lable both to the hosiery buyer Water LO/ Wc: condivioning URI . LIQUID CHLORINE 
e od ' 
and the ultimate consumer. Eternalure saitiakin —\ ‘careers SOLVAY 
st with hosiery PARA- eon ey APA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
today is a sa es mu 
by an extensive Pro- Dyeing  ——USESOLVAY SOLVAY 
buyers. Backed Py - CY ns MLSS 
en motional campaign, reaching millions 
Acid a 
S, Eter- Degummin 
of hosiery sellers and buyer [rn ss , USE SOLVAY 
> ;. Scouring 
nalure is the preeminent line of finishes va beliding SNOWFLAKE CRYSTALS 
: Softening 
ES for hosiery. Because of the increased 
sae . Acid neutralizing 
‘ne appeal and wearability !f Fulling aii 
ys. In feminine OP Hypochlorite bleaching US y 
lu, as —every- Kier boili E SOL AY 
s : hosiery, consumers—¢ ier boiling 
a gives to r oe SODA ASH 
oO : : ap buildin 
be where, are demanding Eternalure Water __Waereonditoning 
Mill Aid 
facts Write for Onyx — ne ras Aid Dyeing USE TA, USE SOLWAY 
hed Onyx Sales Promotion Dept. for ‘YA 
the 
md the OIL Acid filial nT 
Degumming 
ses ba ONYX Fulling USE SOLVAY 
spe Scouring TEXTILE SODA 
a. heel NY Soap building 
.C.C. & CH EMICAL Softening 
rhlet JERSEY CITY, N. J. FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE tn che Solvay Laboratories, 
textile wees with ean apres study your problems and make 
recommendations on the basis of laboratory findings. Solvay will be 
i ' WW. Charlotte, N.C. plad to send these textile specialists into your plant to study actual 
made Providence, R. 1. Chicago pr conditions and Delp adapt rent kudings poe 
plant conditions, Write today to 
SOLVAY ‘|: SALES CORPORATION 
A e Sol s Company 
+ =O Rector ‘Geeet: * ‘hom York, 'N. Y. 
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GET A HANDSOME BINDER 
yor your copies of the 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 


@ Handles and looks like a book 
@ Each copy is snapped in as desired 
@ Opens flat for easy reading 
@ Holds a full year’s issues 


@ Protects your copies 


6 “re postpaid, cash with order (U. S. HOWES PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
nly 440 Fourth Avenue New York, N, Y. 


and Canada); foreign postage extra. 


ALIZACHROME 
BLUE BLACK B 


RECOMMENDED FOR USE 
IN COMBINATIONS FOR 
O. D. FABRICS 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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Meet Pride... 
Purse... and a 
Profit standard 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes give hosiery 

the luxury look the .modern woman 

wants and prides herself upon . . . the 

long wear she expects and insists upon 

... beauty on a budget. The combination means 
customer satisfaction and continuing profit for you. 
Laurel Hosiery Finishes improve the texture of your 
hosiery permanently ... keep it soft and lovely .. 
despite repeated wearings and washings. . . increase 
snag resistance . . . make it spot- and splash-proof. 
Try out this practical Pride—Purse— Profit standard 
and see how it boosts hosiery sales. 


Our representative will be glad 


to make recommendations, 
[incl SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons 
2604 E. Tioga Street 
Paterson, N. J 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Warehouses Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


IF YOU ARE OUT ON A LIMB 


TURN TO 
* 


PRODUCTS 


When you have new problems to 
face in textile chemicals, you will 
usually find that they have been 
already studied and solved by ap- 
propriate Kali textile chemical 
products—That is why— 


LEADING MILLS STANDARDIZE 
ON KALI TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AN IMPORTANT 
NEW DYESTUFF 


(Direct and Developed) 


BENZAPHEN~ 
DIAZO BORDEAUX M 


In accord with the 
Phoenix policy of produc- 
ing dyestuffs to fill specific 
mill requirements, BEN- 
ZAPHEN DIAZO BOR- 
DEAUX M is offered as an 
outstanding improvement 
over older dischargeable 
Bordeaux types. This color 
is recommended for dyeing 
cotton or rayon in package 


form, raw stock, cr piece 
goods. 


It is slightly bluer and 
brighter than the Bordeaux 
2BL types. It pessesses dis- 
tinctly superior washfast- 
ness, penetrates better, and 
is equal to the Bordeaux 2BL 
types in lightfastness and 
dischargeability. 


BENZAPHEN DIAZO BOR- 
DEAUX M is readily avail- 
able for delivery. 


Sample & shade card sent 
on request. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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COLOR & CHEMICAL CO- INC - 


24 VAN HOUTEN STREET + PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 










































KIER BOILING SOAKING SOFTENING DELUSTERING 
SCOURING BLEACHING = SIZING 
FULLING PENETRATING DYEING STRIPPING 
DEGUMMING FINISHING 


STAR 
PROCESSING 
PRODUCTS 


ARIPEL F* 


Highly effective anti-fume agent for dyed acetate 
fabrics, possessing excellent softening and finish- 
ing properties. 


CULOFIX* 


Used as an after treatment to prevent bleeding in 
water of substantive dyeings on cottons, silks and 
rayons. 


PARAMINE* 


Imparts a superbly soft, full, silk-like finish to 
viscose and acetate fabrics and spun rayons. 


TETRANOL* 


Rapid and positive penetrant for use in all dyeing 
operations and with every type of dyestuff to im- 
prove penetration of the color and produce a level 
shade throughout the material being dyed. 


LANITOL 


For silk and rayons: a boil-off and scouring agent. 
For wool: a penetrant for fulling, scourer and soap 
assistant. For hosiery: a neutral scouring agent used 
in processing and dyeing hosiery made from mixed 
fibres or containing a dyed acetate stripe. 


AQUAROL* 


A water-repellent known throughout the textile in- 
dustry for its effectiveness on all types of fabrics. 


PERMOLITE* 


A synthetic resin; reduces slippage of filling yarn 
in rayons. Produces beautifully soft, full finish on 
spun rayons. 


RESIPON* 


Permits positive shrinkage control and produces a 
soft full hand and a pleasing finish. 


* Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


THERE ARE ARKANSAS PRODUCTS FOR 
































WATER-PROOFING 


LUBRICATING THROWING 


























9 mssanige them CO.. INC. 


wy 
NEWARK |NC NEWJERSEY 


Established for over 35 years 
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TWITCHELL 
WORSTED OILS 


SUPERIOR LUBRICANTS FOR 
CARDING, COMBING AND 
SPINNING OF WORSTED 
AND HIGH GRADE WOOLEN 
STOCKS 
















Twitchell Worsted Oils are ready for use. 
They emulsify directly in hot or cold water, 
and do not require boiling with alkalies. 
They may be applied either direct or in a 
water emulsion. 


They will not oxidize to cause yellowing, 
rancidity, or heating in oiled stocks, tops 
or yarns. Even bleached yarns and deli- 
cate pastel shades may be safely oiled 
with these fine lubricants without danger 
of discoloration or staining. 


Superior to olive oil in their chemical 
properties, Twitchell Worsted Oils are 
easier to work with, and they cost far less. 


W. ° FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 






Laboratory Control 


ys means uniform performance 





To assure absolute uniformity. 
Twitchell Worsted Oils are subjected to the 
most rigid laboratory control. Every batch is 
analyzed and thoroughly tested before it is 
released for shipment. Therefore you can be 
certain of uniformly high quality and unvary- 
ing performance. 











EMERY INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED e CINCINNATI, 


New England Office Established 
187 Perry Street 1840 


Lowell, Massachusetts New York, N. Y. 










January 19, 1942 
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New York Office 


1336 Woolworth Bldg. 











THIS IS OUR BASIC FORMULA ! 


¢ All the technical and productive resources 
of our organization are at the disposal of the 
textile industry to help meet the increased de- 
mands of unusual industrial conditions. From 
the common effort towards an ultimate objec- - 
tive—there can be no deviation. And there are 
no deviations from the uniformity, dependa- 
bility and excellence which have characterized 
Hartex products these many years. You will 
find us prepared to cooperate whole-heartedly 
in the solution of any problem in processing or 
production. We invite your inquiries. 





*®& SULFONATED OILS 

* WARP DRESSINGS 

* RAYON OILS 

*® RAYON SIZINGS 

* DEGUMMING OILS 

* BLEACHING OILS 

* KIER OILS 

*® FINISHING OILS 

* WOOL OILS 

* RESIN FINISHES 

*® SOLUBLE WAXES 

*®& DYE ASSISTANTS 

* DELUSTRANTS 

*®& SOFTENERS 

*® CATIONIC SOFTENERS 
* SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 
* SPLASHPROOF COMPOUNDS 
* WETTING-OUT AGENTS 
* WEIGHTING AGENTS 










THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
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THE HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA, Ltd. © GUELPH, ONTARIO 















Plan for the 


FUTURE 


as well as the Present! 


Be Sure to Participate in the 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


THE AUDITORIUM—ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
APRIL 27, 28, 29, 30, 1942 


Under Auspices of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
and UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


The KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION .. . now 
in its 38th year of successfully serving the 
knitting industry . . . has earned the confi- 
dence of the entire trade as a most success- 


ful method of advertising and selling. 


Here you have concentration . . . the entire 
knit goods industry under one roof... 
where exhibitors have the opportunity to 
demonstrate their products to thousands 
of executives and buyers from all over the 
country. 


The rapid changes taking place within the 
industries make APRIL 27 to 30 a MUST 
for executives to visit this Exhibition and 
consult with exhibitors on the many new 
manufacturing problems arising as a result 
of present conditions. 


Here is YOUR opportunity to contract thoeu- 
sands of these executives ... when ina 
receptive mood . . . who are anxious to 
know how to cut production costs and con- 


vert their equipment to meet present needs. 


Atlantic City provides excellent hotel accommodations . . . at 


reasonable rates .. 


. attractions for relaxation and entertainment. 


PLAN TO EXHIBIT NOW 


ACT TODAY! WIRE, ‘PHONE OR WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND FULL DETAILS 


ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


925 Park Square Building 


Boston, Mass. 


Telephone HANcock 8996 
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IT’S THE FINISH THAT MAKES A WINNER! 
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@ In a horse race or a fabric—“‘it’s the finish that 
makes a winner”— and Velv-O-Ray, the all purpose 
finishing oil, gives your fabrics that finishing touch 
that means better finish—added sales. Manufactured 
under constant and strict laboratory control Velv-O- 
Ray is noted for its dependability and economy. It 
softens all types of synthetic fabrics, and its uniform 
penetrating power makes it the ideal finishing oil 
for cotton, silk, and mixtures. 


LOWER FINISHING COSTS. The extremely high 
uniformity and non-mineral content of Velv-O-Ray 


ROYCE CHEM 


CAR ELTON WI 


’ 





RPOSE FINISHING OIL 


assures you of lower finishing costs—added savings 
in production. It does away with stickiness, objec- 
tionable odor and rancidity—protects fabrics against 
aging defects. Velv-O-Ray will not affect the blank- 
ets of Palmer or Sanforizing machines. 


Let us show you how Velv-O-Ray can improve your 
fabric finish and at the same time lower finishing 
costs. Drop us a line today for detailed information 
on Velv-O-Ray, the all purpose finishing oil. If you 
have a finishing problem our technical staff will be 
glad to consult with you. No obligation, of course. 


ICAL COMPANY 


NeW.) So 8 4 


MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE* 


*Reg. U. S. Part. Off. 
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